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Introduction 


This book is a continuation of the L. M. Montgomery short story collections 
that were edited by Rea Wilmshurst in the late 1980s and early 1990s. The 
stories presented here were chosen by Wilmshurst to be included in a ninth 
collection she referred to as “Domestic Tales.” Sadly, her early death in 1996 
prevented this book from being published. 

L. M. Montgomery scholars and enthusiasts are familiar with the story of 
how Wilmshurst came to publish eight collections of L. M. Montgomery’s 
short stories, beginning with Akin to Anne in 1988 and ending with Across the 
Miles and Christmas with Anne, both in 1995. In short, while visiting L. M. 
Montgomery’s birthplace in New London, Prince Edward Island, in 1977, 
Wilmshurst noticed the scrapbooks on display contained short stories that 
were unfamiliar to her. To her! A die-hard Montgomery fan who thought she 
had read everything ever published by Montgomery! Upon investigation, 
Wilmshurst learned the scrapbooks had been compiled by Montgomery 
herself and contained her published poems and short stories. For the most 
part, these poems and short stories had never been reprinted in collections 
after their original appearances in the newspapers and magazines of 
Montgomery’s time. Through discussions with Montgomery’s son, Dr. Stuart 
Macdonald, Wilmshurst further learned that he had in his possession a ledger 
where Montgomery kept a running list of payments she received from each 
publication. Using these resources, Wilmshurst set out to catalogue the short 
stories and poems. This information first appeared in Canadian Children’s 
Literature, No. 29 in 1983 and then in Lucy Maud Montgomery: A 
Preliminary Bibliography by Russell, Russell, and Wilmshurst in 1986. 

Rea Wilmshurst discovered around four hundred of the (what we now 
know to be) well over five hundred short stories written by Montgomery. At 
some point, she decided to publish select stories into collections and so began 
working with publisher McClelland & Stewart. The original plan was to 
publish the stories chronologically in eight books. This chronological format 
was eventually abandoned, however, and the decision was made to publish the 
stories thematically instead. 

When she first read the stories, Wilmshurst assigned a theme or themes 
to each one. She had over thirty-five themes in her original lists. From these, 
she chose the themes that we find in her published story collections: orphans 
in Akin to Anne; the sea in Along the Shore; the darker side in Among the 
Shadows; time in After Many Days; achievement in Against the Odds; 
marriage in At the Altar, and correspondence in Across the Miles. As already 


noted, the original plan was to publish eight books. The theme of holidays 
was singled out later and became a ninth planned book. However, this book— 
originally titled “Around the Tree: Tales of the Holidays” to keep the tradition 
of having three-word titles starting with an A—was eventually published as 
Christmas with Anne and Other Holiday Stories and also had a different trim 
size and design aesthetic than the previous books. 


In the mid-1980s there was renewed interest in L. M. Montgomery. Dr. Mary 
Rubio and Dr. Elizabeth Waterston had published the first volume of The 
Selected Journals of L. M. Montgomery (1985), and the world was once again 
fascinated by the author of Anne of Green Gables. Kevin Sullivan produced a 
new Anne of Green Gables movie in 1985 starring Megan Follows as Anne 
and Jonathan Crombie as Gilbert, and individuals who had never read the 
book were enticed to do so. This successful movie was followed by the 
equally successful CBC Television series Road to Avonlea (1990-96), based 
on Montgomery’s novels The Story Girl (1911) and The Golden Road (1913). 
Montgomery’s stories were again being introduced, or reintroduced, to 
readers young and old. 

As it did for many others, this renewed my interest, and I reread 
everything I could find by Montgomery. When I learned about the five 
hundred short stories catalogued in Rea Wilmshurst’s bibliography, I set out 
to acquire and read them too. Luckily, I found an accomplice in my search in 
Lynne Hoehamer from Iowa—a pen pal I met by chance in 1993 through an 
ad placed in the Kindred Spirits of PEI magazine. Together, we began 
working to collect all of Montgomery’s short stories. 

Readers must remember that this was just before the days of the Internet 
and in-home computers. To find the stories, Lynne and I divided up 
Wilmshurst’s short story list and cross-referenced it with a list of major 
libraries in the United States and in Canada. We started writing letters. When 
I found a story, I gave it to Lynne; when she found one, she gave it to me. 

Photocopies of Montgomery’s scrapbooks containing the short stories 
were housed at the University of Prince Edward Island in Charlottetown. 
When we started our search in 1993, we were not allowed to make copies of 
those photocopies. This changed in 1996, and for the most part, our library 
searches came to an end once we were allowed to make copies directly. 

But sometime before then, Lynne sent a letter to Rea Wilmshurst herself 
asking for copies of the stories we were still missing. Wilmshurst replied that, 
being under contract with McClelland & Stewart for upcoming books, she 
could not provide the short stories themselves, but she could give us a list of 
their titles, allowing us to stop searching for those particular stories and just 
wait until the upcoming book was published. (This is how the list of stories 
that Rea Wilmshurst intended to include in her last planned book, “Domestic 
Tales,” was acquired.) 


Sadly, Rea Wilmshurst passed away in 1996 and her final book was 
never published. In early 2008, I began to think about this and wondered if it 
might be possible to finish the work she had begun. I contacted her partner, 
Dr. C. Anderson (Andy) Silber, and met with him at his home in Toronto. He 
was thrilled with the idea and wholeheartedly endorsed it. He readily provided 
me with some of Wilmshurst’s notes and also introduced me to her contact at 
McClelland & Stewart. But the timing was wrong. The year was 2008—the 
one hundreth anniversary of the publication of Anne of Green Gables—and 
publishers had already committed to the projects they wanted to mark this 
event. McClelland & Stewart did not accept the book idea; nor did a second 
publisher I contacted. I had already transcribed most of the stories and was 
ready to move ahead, but it was not to be. With the sting of rejection, I 
shelved the project, feeling somewhat akin to Montgomery herself when she 
first tried to find a publisher for Anne of Green Gables. 

Moving forward twelve years, recently retired, and being encouraged by 
several long-time friends, I decided to look at my project once again. Much 
has changed in the three decades since we began collecting the stories. We no 
longer need to send snail-mail letters to far-off libraries in the hopes of finding 
Montgomery’s short stories. Many are now even available online. A 
particularly excellent resource is KindredSpaces(kindredspaces.ca) where 
viewers can see the Ryrie-Campbell Collection. This extensive collection of 
Montgomery books, magazines, ephemera, and collectibles was donated to the 
L. M. Montgomery Institute by Dr. Donna Jane Campbell, who also arranged 
to have the collection catalogued and made available online. Some of the 
stories included in this book can be viewed on KindredSpaces. 

Many of the story titles that were noted as “not found” in Rea 
Wilmshurst’s original bibliography have since been discovered. Stories that 
had not been recorded in any manner have also been uncovered. Some of 
these stories were recently published in the collection After Many Years 
(2016), edited by Carolyn Strom Collins and Christy Woster. 


The first story in this collection, A Baking of Gingersnaps (1895), is also the 
very first story that L. M. Montgomery published. At that time, she was 
considering different noms de plume and she signed this tale “Maud 
Cavendish.” In the story, sisters Alma and Bessie accidentally burn 
gingersnaps and hide them in an old tree stump to avoid their aunt’s wrath and 
criticism. Much to their surprise, the gingersnaps are discovered and enjoyed 
by two attractive young men, one who vows to marry the baker, should he be 
able to find her. 

The Burton Girls’ Patch Party (1906) and Diana’s Wedding Dress 
(1902) have the common theme of sewing, but the stories are really about 
relationships. The Burton Girls’ Patch Party tells of Dolly Burton’s decision 
to entertain her upper-class boarding school friends with a simple patchwork 


party instead of an elegant luncheon, much to her sister’s opposition. In 
Diana’s Wedding Dress, Diana’s gown is accidentally ruined one week before 
her wedding, but the day is saved by her dear friend Captain Joe and a gift 
from his old blue chest. 

Two stories are about repairing old friendships. In The Goose Feud 
(1897)—also written by “Maud Cavendish”—a quarrel over geese causes 
lifelong friends Lizzie Mercer and Mary Parker not to speak for over two 
years. An outbreak of scarlet fever finally brings the two women together 
again. In Why Faith Spoke First (1902), friends Faith Moore and Anna Wood 
also have a falling out and stop talking to one another. Faith finally breaks the 
silence by calling out to Anna to warn her that she is about to flavour a cake 
with anodyne liniment and not vanilla. This is one of three “wrong ingredient” 
stories that appear in this collection. Several others were written by 
Montgomery, the most notable being Chapter 21 of Anne of Green Gables 
(1908), “A New Departure in Flavourings.”In this story collection, wrong- 
ingredient incidents also appear in A Double Surprise (1908) and in Dora’s 
Gingerbread (1905). 

In A Double Surprise, in addition to the wrong ingredient incident, Sarah 
Jane Thompson finds a lost cat, breaks into a home she believes to be her 
aunt’s, and meets an eligible bachelor, all in one humorous story. 

Dora’s Gingerbreadis not only a story about a wrong ingredient; it also 
emphasizes the importance of kindness, caring, and telling the truth. 
Montgomery wrote many of her early stories for Sunday School journals, and 
the overt inclusion of “lessons” helped to ensure her stories would be 
accepted. 

Although it was published in The Family Herald and Weekly Star and not 
a Sunday School journal, Miss Curtis Comes (1935) also offers the lessonthat 
good deeds are rewarded. In this story, the Baldwin children must entertain 
their mother’s friend, Miss Curtis, while their mother and father are away. 
Countless small disasters happen despite their best efforts to be good hosts. 

Other relationships—father and daughter; daughter-in-law and mother- 
in-law; husband and wife—are mended in the following three stories. In 
Spotty (1900), David Johnson disowns his daughter Bessy when she marries 
poor but industrious Ben Williams, and it takes a homesick cow to make the 
situation right again. In As to Mary Ethel’s Apology (1909), Mary Ethel 
Clarke and Gilbert Churchill call off their engagement after they argue over 
Gilbert’s red hair. They later reconcile and marry, but a very special event 
needs to take place before Gilbert’s mother will forgive Mary Ethel. With the 
main male character being named Gilbert, the focus on red hair, and Gilbert’s 
near-fatal illness, this story will remind readers of both Anne of Green 
Gablesand Anne of the Island. 

Gilbert must have been a favourite name for Montgomery, as she also 
used it in Josephine’s Husband (1903). In this story, Josephine Flemming 
almost divorces her husband, Gilbert, until she realizes the real problem is her 


sister’s interfering ways. 

Two stories tell of other family relationships. In The Visit of Geoffrey’s 
Wife (1902), Geoffrey’s brother develops feelings for his sister-in-law during 
a visit, much to his amazement and horror. All is not as it seems, however, 
and his feelings can be—and are—reciprocated. In The Punishment of the 
Twins (1909), we learn of a family relationship between twins Billy and 
Priscilla Carr and their great-aunt Jane. The twins play “hooky” from Sunday 
School while in their aunt’s care. After confessing, they receive an 
unexpected punishment. This story was the forerunner to Chapter 13 of Anne 
of the Island (1915), “The Way of Transgressors,” where twins Dora and 
Davey Keith also skip Sunday School to go fishing, and then regret the 
decision. 

Twins are also featured in The Springhill Picnic (1905). Sisters Fan and 
Jess Allen spontaneously decide to keep house at Mrs. Ward’s home, so that 
Mrs. Ward may attend the Springhill picnic. Another lesson is offered—good 
things come back to those who do good—and the twins’ kind act helps their 
father win a political election. 

Two of the stories are about financially saving the family home. 
Patchwork (1903) is a heartwarming story in which Priscilla finds a way to 
earn money to pay the interest on the mortgage. By Way of the Brick Oven 
(1908) (really more of a novella with seven chapters) tells the story of three 
sisters who find a way to raise money for the mortgage interest, particularly 
needed once their brother loses his job for an offense he didn’t commit. 

My favourite story of this collection is the prize-winning A Homesick 
Heart (1900). With all good intentions, William Massey moves his aging 
mother, Grandma Massey, to his home in the city. Grandma Massey becomes 
increasingly homesick for her home, her other son, and her other son’s 
children. She eventually “runs away” from William’s home and returns to her 
familiar village. This story was later republished as How Grandma Ran Away 
in several other publications. 


By the spring of 2020, I was finally ready to send the Around the Hearth 
manuscript to perspective publishers. My timing was bad yet again, as a 
global pandemic had just been announced. This caused delays, but Nimbus 
Publishing accepted my work in the spring of 2021, and in so doing made 
these previously uncollected stories available to readers. 

I feel a sense of excitement whenever I discover a new short story by L. 
M. Montgomery. I hope some (or all) of the short stories contained in Around 
the Hearth are new to you and will provide you with that same thrill. 

I offer this work in Rea Wilmshurst’s memory. I trust she would approve. 


—Joanne Lebold, Spring 2022 


A Baking of Gingersnaps 


“T believe this plum cake must be done—there’s nothing comes off on the 
straw, anyhow. Bessie, come and see what you think.” 

The speaker held the oven door partly open and a warm, plummy odour 
steamed out and filled the kitchen. The girl who was sitting on the edge of the 
table, filling a plate of thin, fluted, tart shells with spoonfuls of a trembling red 
jelly, slipped down and, coming over, peered in with a pretty expression of 
perplexity on her face. 

“Well, I should say it was, Alma. You’d better take it out and then come 
and help me fill those tarts. That’s all we have to cook, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, unless Aunt Clem takes the notion to have something else made for 
those old frumps. If they eat half of what we’ ve cooked for them they’ Il have 
dyspepsia for a year.” 

“If Aunt Clem was to hear you,” said Bessie with a half-frightened giggle 
of sly delight as she went back to her tarts. 

The kitchen, though small, was immaculately clean. The floor was 
spotless, the stove shining, and the dishes in the small, open cupboard were 
neatly arranged in polished rows. A long banner of sunshine fell in through 
the doorway, and on the doorstep itself, shaded by a wide-boughed maple, sat 
a grave, white cat. The open window was screened on the outside by hop 
vines whose encroaching green tendrils crept almost to the sill. The cool 
shadows of their leaves danced over the table and the plates of tarts. A half- 
open pantry door revealed shelves supporting a goodly array of iced cakes and 
pies, crisp cookies and jelly rolls, tarts and patty-pans, cooling in front of two 
little square windows. Bessie filled her shells with a dainty appreciation of her 
work. She was a very pretty girl—slender and rather saucy-looking, with a 
straight, feminine nose and long-lashed, round eyes. Her fair bangs, being out 
of curl in the hot kitchen, were pinned back from her blue-veined brow and 
her pink-and-white skin was rather flushed with the heat. 

Alma was the taller of the two and some thought her the prettier though 
Bessie was Aunt Clem’s favourite. Her hair was darker and, being naturally 
curly, her bangs gave her no trouble, but always crept caressingly around her 
smooth, white forehead. Her eyes were dark grey, with a certain undercurrent 
of roguishness in their depths, and when she smiled, the most delicious 
dimples started into unsuspected being in her round cheeks and the corners of 
her mouth. Both girls were enshrouded in voluminous kitchen aprons of dark 
blue print, rather becoming and dainty with their wide frills—a waste of 
material which Aunt Clem considered nothing short of extravagance. 


Alma had just gone into the pantry with her plum cake when Aunt Clem 
entered the kitchen. She was a handsome, dignified old lady with old- 
fashioned, snowy curls and keen, dark eyes behind her gold-rimmed glasses. 
Both of her nieces stood considerably in awe of their imperious aunt, for her 
undeniable kindness was mingled with a great deal of scrutinizing and, as it 
seemed to them, unjust severity. Bessie slipped quickly off the table, hoping 
her aunt had not seen her in such an undignified position and wondering 
uneasily what could be keeping Alma so long in the pantry. What if she were 
up to anything that Aunt Clem would disapprove of! 

“Well, Bessie,” said her aunt in a kindly tone, “how are you girls getting 
on? I hope everything will be as nice as possible for I should be greatly 
mortified if we had not a good table today of all days.” 

“Yes, we’ve made everything you told us to, auntie,” said Bessie 
cheerfully as she rounded off her last spoonful of jelly, “and we’ ve had 
splendid luck with everything—not a failure in the lot. Look at these pretty 
tarts. Will you get dinner ready now?” 

“It’s a little early for that,” said Aunt Clem, “and since you’ ve got on so 
well there’s something I want you to make still. I forgot to tell you this 
morning, but on thinking of my old schoolmate I have since remembered that, 
when we were girls together, she was extravagantly fond of gingersnaps. So I 
want you girls to bake some of your very best—be sure and have them thin 
and crisp and don’t burn them. I shall go and take a nap now; you may call me 
when dinner is ready.” 

As soon as Aunt Clem disappeared Alma emerged cautiously from the 
pantry. 

“What were you up to in there?” demanded Bessie suspiciously, “I 
expected nothing else but that Aunt Clem would march in to inspect our 
cookery, and I was in mortal terror that you were doing something that’d 
make her cross, and that’d be too mean, for she’s unusually good-humoured 
this morning.” 

“Well,” admitted Alma, “when I went in I saw that dish we took the jam 
out of for the Washington pies and there was a little left, so I began to eat 
some and it was so good I couldn’t stop. I was eating all the time she was here 
although I was firmly convinced that she would come in and catch me at it, 
and then, look out!” 

“Did you hear what she said about the gingersnaps?” asked Bessie. “It’s 
too mean. You’ll have to make them Al, for I never have decent luck, and Pll 
put on the dinner while you’ re at it.” 

“T was relieved to find it was only gingersnaps,” said Alma, getting 
briskly to work. “I was certain it would be pound cake or something that 
would take ages to make. Aunt Clem’s quite capable of it. But these won’t 
take long. I'll just make the big square pan full—that will be plenty.” 

Bessie was peeling the potatoes, and Alma was just putting a big pan full 
of satiny golden-brown circles in the oven when a sharp little knock came at 


the front door. 

“That’s Mrs. Simmons, I know her knock as well as anything,” said 
Alma. “What in the world can she want here at this time of day? You go, 
Bess, for I’m all over flour.” 

Bessie went out through the long, dim, old-fashioned hall to the front 
door. It stood open, held back by a big pink conch, with hints of sea-sunsets in 
its smooth inner convolutions. On the steps stood a chubby little woman with 
a cup of brown sugar in her hand. Although it was a warm day, she had 
pinned across her shoulders a grey-and-white checked shawl and she wore a 
man’s straw hat. 

“Good morning, dearie,” she said as Bessie came to the door, “I s’ pose 
you’re busy as a bee just now, and won’t thank an old woman like me for 
bothering you. But I'll not keep you a minute—not a minute. Says I to myself 
this morning: ‘now, I'll just run over to Clementiny’s with that cup o’ brown 
sugar I borryed a spell back,’ and just as I was putting on my things Fannie 
Robinson runs in and said she hadn’t time to come up herself but would I take 
you a note for her. So here it is, dearie, and it ought to excuse the old woman 
for botherin’ you.” 

She handed it to Bessie with a significant smile. The girl crimsoned as 
she took it. She and Fannie Robinson’s brother George had been going 
together for so long now that the neighbours viewed it as a settled affair, 
although no one was certain, for Bessie was impervious to hints and no one 
dared approach Aunt Clem on the subject, not even Mrs. Simmons. Just as 
Bessie unfolded her note the kitchen door opened and Alma came in, to 
preserve her sister from falling helplessly into Mrs. Simmons’ clutches. 

“Ah, my dearie,” said the latter, “is that you, and looking so fresh and 
cool in all this heat. ’'m dead beat out. It’s a long walk from our place up 
here.” 

Alma contrived, unseen by the good lady, to give Bessie a nudge at this 
palpable hint; but she did not ask Mrs. Simmons in, for a wholesome 
experience had taught her to what length such calls were apt to extend. Still, 
as she was hot and rather tired, she did not object to stand a minute in the cool 
shadows, while her gingersnaps were baking. The front yard was the delight 
of Aunt Clem’s heart, and indeed was in its way a perfect nook of chaotic 
sweetness. 

It was very small, being only the length of the house itself, which stood 
close to the road; it was closed in by a white paling, nearly hidden from sight 
in a rank growth of sweet clover, white with its delicate feathery sprays. On 
each side of the little gate grew an acacia, their graceful branches meeting 
over it in an arch of green; along the garden path grew rose bushes pink with 
exquisite, old-fashioned English blush roses, that showered their dainty petals 
on the moist, hard-trodden, brown earth beneath. On each side of the brown 
stone steps grew beds of mint and southernwood and ribbon grass, and, along 
the house under the room windows, rows of frilled hollyhock were brave in 


their fluted red-and-white glory. Every old-fashioned flower of Aunt Clem’s 
youth bloomed there in bewildering sweetness. Scarlet poppies flaunted 
boldly beside dainty white clusters of bride’s-bouquet, gorgeous tiger-lily 
blooms swung their jewelled heads over day lilies that lifted their white 
censers of perfume, like pure priestesses in a carnival of riotous splendour. 
The rich, dark purple of Adam-and-Eve almost drowned out the paler tints of 
dim, holy Canterbury bells. Bouncing Bess gloried in her ruffled purplish-pink 
skirts beside the lemon and orange of butter-and-eggs; scarlet lightning shot 
its fiery lances over demure white musk, clove pinks coquetted with sweet- 
williams, and over the front door crept honeysuckle, feathery with bloom that 
sent whiffs of bewitching perfume through the cool hall. 

“T hear you are going to have company today,” insinuated Mrs. 
Simmons, “awful tony folks from town. I s’pose you’re tired out getting ready 
for them. I said to Josiah, ses I: “What in the world’s going to happen if 
Clementiny has company?’ It did seem so surprising; are they Clementiny’s 
relations?” 

“Aunt Clem expects two of her sisters,” said Alma composedly, “and a 
Mrs. Dr. Roscoe, a lady Aunt Clem went to school with when a girl, I believe. 
She hasn’t seen her for years and they used to be great friends.” 

Mrs. Simmons looked lingeringly past Alma at the parlour door; she 
would have liked very much to have gone in and seen if the plush set was 
uncovered, and hear if Aunt Clem deemed the occasion worthy of her rarely- 
displayed old silver, and eggshell china, together with several minor details. 
With Bessie alone she could have invented some excuse for going in; but she 
stood considerably in awe of Alma, so, with a rather disappointed farewell she 
took her departure. 

“What made you tell who Aunt Clem was expecting?” reproached 
Bessie, “that’s just what the old thing came here for, to pry and peer around! 
And she’ ll tell everything far and wide!” 

“Well, she’d have made up a lot and told, if I hadn’t,” said Alma, “so it’s 
just as well she’d know the truth. I knew she wouldn’t go till she found out 
something anyway. What’s in your note, Bessie?” 

“It’s from Fannie, and she wants us to go over to tea at their place 
tomorrow afternoon. And you know that young Rogers who is such a friend of 
George’s is there for his holidays. ’ve heard so much about him I’m dying to 
see him. Do you think Aunt Clem will let us go?” 

“T’ll tell you,” said Alma diplomatically, dimpling with delight over the 
possible pleasure, “she’s in good humour today, and if everything goes well 
and the tea is all right, she’1l let us do pretty near anything at all. And we’ll 
ask after they’re—my goodness! What’s that I smell? Oh, Bessie!” 

They rushed frantically into the kitchen; it was filled with pungent 
smoke. Alma whipped open the oven door and then dropped into a 
disconsolate heap on the floor beside it. 

“Oh, Bessie! They’re utterly ruined! What will Aunt Clem say? No 


gingersnaps for tea and so much wasted, she’ll say. We may as well give up 
all idea of going to Fannie’s! Oh, I wish Mrs. Dr. Roscoe had never been 
heard of!” 

Bessie had retained sufficient presence of mind to close the door and 
prevent the tell-tale odour from permeating the house; now she set the pan on 
the table and looked ruefully at the blackened gingersnaps. 

“Oh, Alma, isn’t it mean? What will we do?” 

Alma was not of a nature to yield tamely to despair; she picked herself 
up. 

“Bessie, I don’t know. They’re crisp enough anyhow. If we could only 
keep Aunt Clem from finding out!” 

“But she’d know there were no gingersnaps, and that’d be just as bad.” 

“No, I'd mix another panful right up, and have them all ready before 
she’d ever know. Can’t we hide them?” 

“That’s it,” said Bessie, delightedly, “but where—put them in the pig’s 
barrel?” 

“That’d never do in the world; Aunt Clem’d be sure to see them, and 
even if she forgave us for spoiling them, she never would for hiding it on her. 
Let’s put them in those burdocks back of the house.” 

“My goodness, no,” counter-argued Bessie. “Aunt Clem was hunting for 
hen’s eggs there last night and she’s liable to go any time again. Let’s dump 
them over in the next yard.” 

“Bessie, are you crazy? Some of the folks would see them and we’d 
never hear the last of it. Say! Let’s take them down to the brook and hide 
them in some old stump there. No one will ever find them. It’s a crazy thing to 
do but I can’t think of any other plan—I’m all in a whirl!” 

“Come on,” said Bessie resolutely, “we’ ve got to be quick. Here are four 
or five real good ones in this end of the pan not burnt a bit, will we save 
them?” 

“No, bring all the unlucky things along,” answered Alma, unconsciously 
voicing the decree of Fate, “here, put them in my apron, now come.” 

They slipped guiltily out of the house, climbed the fence and ran down 
the sloping pasture-field back of the house like hunted things. At the foot of 
the hill, in a strip of woodland, ran a brook; the girls reached it breathless. 

“Here’s just what we want,” said Bessie, stopping before a decayed 
stump, “it’s all hollow inside, pile them, Al—so there. Now, pile some brush 
over the top. I guess those gingersnaps will never trouble anyone again.” 

“That’s on George’s land,” said Alma as they went back, “if he should 
ever find them—but he couldn’t of course; it’s only my guilty conscience. I 
must hurry with a fresh baking for if there’s any delay Aunt Clem will suspect 
—she’s so dreadfully suspicious—and I don’t want to tell any fibs. But I 
should never, never dare to own up to her that I’d spoiled so many 
gingersnaps and then gone and hid them in a stump!” 

Alma mixed up the new supply while Bessie set the table, nor would she 


budge from beside the oven till they were done to a brown nicely. Then she 
put them away in a tin box in the pantry and ate her dinner. 

The afternoon was in all respects a pleasant one. The expected guests 
came and were entertained by Aunt Clem in the rose-scented parlour. The tea 
was a decided success. The table was faultless in all its appointments, with 
delicate old china, polished silver, and two slender crystal goblets filled with 
honeysuckle. The cold tongue, the flaky biscuits, the quivering jelly, the tarts 
and pound cake were all pronounced perfection. And when finally Mrs. Dr. 
Roscoe helped herself to her third gingersnap, she said: 

“Oh Tina,’—she called Aunt Clem Tina, much to the surprise of Alma 
and Bessie, who had never imagined their aunt addressed so familiarly—‘“T 
see you haven’t forgotten my old partiality, and really these are simply 
delicious. Did you make them, Tina?” 

And when Aunt Clem said with a smile for Alma: 

“Well no, it was my niece; she is quite a cook; I am so glad you like 
them,” both girls felt assured that their morrow’s pleasure was secure. The 
visitors departed in the early twilight and when Aunt Clem came up the 
garden walk, the girls were standing at the door. 

“Well, my dears, you really did very well today, I must say I was very 
much pleased, particularly about the gingersnaps.” 

Here Bessie nudged Alma to intimate that this was the golden 
opportunity for preferring her request. So Alma plucked up heart of grace and 
was rewarded by so kind and cordial a permission that, remembering the 
deceit practised regarding the gingersnaps, her conscience smote her severely. 

Nevertheless, it did not spoil her next day’s pleasure. Both girls enjoyed 
themselves to the utmost. The afternoon was fine, and the much-wondered- 
about Mr. Rogers proved charming. The girls had expected him to be 
somewhat disdainful and condescending, as the young men from town were 
apt to be, and were a little surprised to find him so nice. He was polite to 
Bessie, but refrained from encroaching on George’s pre-empted territory. To 
the slightly veiled amusement of the onlookers, he seemed particularly 
interested in Alma, and contrived to monopolize her almost entirely. She was 
certainly very pretty in her white gown with a spray of yellow honeysuckle in 
her dark hair. Her face was a sweet, womanly one and her wonderful smiles 
were a positive revelation. 

The conversation was enjoyably smooth until they went to tea. A plate of 
gingersnaps was on the table and Alma nudged Bessie as they sat down to 
remind her of their secret. Bessie returned the nudge to intimate that she 
understood it. 

Then with a thrill of horror Alma became conscious that George was 
speaking—what was he saying? 

“Gingersnaps! That reminds me, Mother! I forgot to tell you, I'll bet your 
gingersnaps aren’t as good as some Fred and I found in an old stump down by 
the brook yesterday.” 


“Why, George,” said his mother, “gingersnaps! In a stump! What joke 
are you two silly boys up to now?” 

Meanwhile Alma had turned pale and convulsively caught Bessie’s hand 
under the table. Both girls felt a chill premonition of coming disaster. Those 
fatal gingersnaps! Even Aunt Clem’s wrath would have been preferable to 
this! 

Quite calmly George went on. 

“No joke at all! It’s the sober truth. And the queerest thing! Fred and I 
were trouting up in the woods yesterday, and came home by the brook, we got 
to that spring just below the sheep pasture on the other farm just about dinner- 
time, and stopped to have a drink. Fred was sitting up against an old rotten 
stump and just as he said he was fearful hungry and wished we had something 
to eat, he leaned back. And, upon my word, if that stump didn’t collapse and 
out tumbled a whole lot of gingersnaps. You needn’t laugh. It’s perfectly 
true.” 

“But George! Who would go and put gingersnaps in a stump down 
there?” 

“That’s just the mystery. Neither of us could explain it. But they were 
nearly all burnt black except about five we found that were just right. They 
were the best gingersnaps I ever tasted in my life. But I only got one. Fred 
gobbled down the other four and he declared if he could find the girl who 
made them—we agreed it must be a girl—he’d marry her.” 

Just at this point an awful thing occurred—Bessie laughed. Not a 
spontaneous ripple that might have passed for a disinterested amusement, but 
a horrible self-conscious little giggle, that tried to smuggle out of sight as if 
ashamed of its very existence. Alma shot a furious glance at her, and poor 
Bessie crimsoned and stared persistently at her plate. In their confusion 
neither noticed a glance of swift intelligence exchanged between George and 
Fred Rogers. The former kept on with his story. 

“We guessed everything on earth to account for their being there but had 
to give up. Anyone might burn gingersnaps but why would they go and hide 
them away down there?” 

“Well, I declare!” said Mrs. Robinson, looking around the table with a 
gently questioning smile, as if to ask whether anyone would explain the 
mystery. But Alma and Bessie appeared suddenly smitten to silence; neither 
said a word and before the pause could grow awkward Fred Rogers came to 
the rescue and turned the talk into other channels. 

But for the girls, the skeleton at the feast had been unveiled; their 
unalloyed pleasure in the day was gone. Alma felt the worse of the two, since 
she was the most involved. She felt sure George would never rest till he found 
out the truth—perhaps he suspected it now—and then Mr. Rogers would 
know. Why this should disturb her so much, she did not ask herself. 
Nevertheless, the comical element impressed both girls. At intervals during 
the evening they looked at each other with a secret understanding of fun; they 


longed to get alone if only for a minute and have a laugh. But this did not 
happen till they went upstairs to put on their hats in the twilight. Then Fannie 
recollected something she wanted to show them and went out to get it. Bessie 
was putting on her gloves by the bed and Alma was pinning her hat before the 
glass but they started across the room. They met half way and clutched each 
other by arms and shoulders, not daring to laugh aloud; but they quivered with 
silent mirth and relieved the extra pressure by shaking each other with 
repressed energy. They whispered: 

“Oh, Al, did you ever!” “Bessie, if you ever tell George!” “Al, I never 
will. But isn’t it too comical?” 

Fannie was coming in so both slipped demurely back to their places, 
feeling immensely relieved after their little outburst. The four started off in the 
dewy twilight, but presently George and Bessie lagged behind while Alma 
and Fred walked on ahead through the green lanes. It was a cool, dim night; a 
few luminous stars blinked in and out of the sky; a full moon was rising redly 
in a hill-gap. The girl held her white skirts daintily up out of the damp road 
and walked erectly along, the honeysuckle enwrapping her with a faint 
moving atmosphere of sweetness. 

Once or twice from far behind came a sound of hearty laughter which 
made Alma glance over her shoulder uneasily. What was George laughing at? 
Surely Bessie could never be telling him—she rather mistrusted her sister 
under George’s persuasive tongue. 

Alma and Fred waited at the gate till George and Bessie came up and the 
two young men went off down the road. Alma pounced, like a vindictive fate, 
on Bessie, before the latter was fairly within the gate. 

“Bessie, you mean thing! Did you dare go and tell George about those 
gingersnaps after I warned you not to?” 

“Oh, Al, don’t be cross. I couldn’t help it. Sit down here on the steps and 
Pll tell you about it.” 

“Bessie, you’re the biggest goose I ever saw.” 

“But, Al, he guessed all about it, he really did. He said he knew we’d 
something to do with it whenever I laughed at teatime, and he wouldn’t give 
me any peace till I told him. He threatened to tell it everywhere if I wouldn’t, 
if I would he promised never to breathe a word.” 

“He'll tell Fred Rogers,” said Alma, “that’s the worst yet.” 

“T don’t see why you’d mind him,” said innocent Bessie, “he’s only a 
stranger, but George knows us and he’II cast this up to us as long as we live.” 

“The way of transgressors is hard,” quoted the repentant Alma, “it’s all 
right for you; you didn’t make the things or suggest hiding them either. Oh, 
dear, it’s an awful muddle clear through, but oh, Bessie!” 

And then the two foolish creatures buried their faces in each other’s 
shoulders and laughed till they lost their breath. They sat there a little while 
longer, at first whispering their girlish confidences and then in silence. The air 
was dizzily sweet with the odours of dew-wet flowers and trampled mint; the 


acacia leaves wavered to and fro. Bessie absently picked the heart out of a 
damp rose while Alma leaned her chin on her hands and looked at the white 
stars that sparkled and scintillated in the infinite space above them. The pure 
dreams of young maiden souls, stainless as the white day light were as 
vaguely delicious as the breathing night. 

When the moon rose above the tree-tops and shot her silver lances 
through the acacia boughs both girls got up with a long breath. 

“Tf Aunt Clem knew we’d been sitting here in the dew,” whispered 
Bessie, as they slipped out of the white radiance. Alma answered the 
unspoken consequence with her soft laugh. 

As soon as Fred and George were out of the girls’ hearing, the latter 
stopped and began to laugh. He laughed so long and so heartily that Fred was 
compelled to join in with him in sheer sympathy. 

“Such a lark,” gasped George, struggling to recover his breath, “Fred, 
I’ve found out about the gingersnaps—those sly pusses back there, I knew 
they must be at the bottom of it. But it was Alma made them, it appears.” 
Whereupon, undeterred by any vision of Bessie’s reproachful eyes, he told it 
all to Fred and then they both laughed again and again, with a fresher 
appreciation of the fun every time. After that a silence fell between them; both 
were thinking, with a sort of chivalrous tenderness, of the girls they had just 
left. When they reached home, George said jokingly, as he opened the gate, 

“Are you going to do as you said, Fred—marry the girl who made those 
gingersnaps?” 

Fred laughed rather consciously; he had just been thinking of Alma’s 
white dimples and her fine eyes. 

“There’s no knowing,” he said, “don’t you think I might do worse, 
George?” 

And Bessie’s lover admitted that he might. 


The Burton Girls’ Patch Party 


“Dolly,” said Wilhelmina Burton, going into her sister’s room one summer 
morning, “what are we going to do about entertaining the Lloyd girls? Have 
you been thinking about it? We must do something.” 

Wilhelmina sighed so deeply that one would have imagined she looked 
upon the entertainment of the Lloyd girls as a very heavy cross indeed. There 
were three upright little wrinkles between her eyebrows and her whole face 
had a discontented expression. Wilhelmina’s face was too apt to assume this 
expression, and the three-wrinkled frown came so often that its tracks were 
visible at all times. 

Dolly Burton, with a bright smile, turned away from the mirror where 
she had been fastening a very dainty hand-made fichu over her shoulders. 
Dolly’s round, placid-eyed face was as much given to smiling as 
Wilhelmina’s was to frowning. 

“Of course we must do something,” she said briskly. “It would never do 
not to, when Margaret and Rosemary were so kind to us in school last winter. 
Surely you don’t look upon it as a disagreeable duty, Wil?” 

“Oh, no, no,” Wilhelmina sat down on Dolly’s bed with a protesting 
gesture. “Only—they’re so rich, and accustomed to having everything so 
stylish, and I’m sure they’II think anything we can do so, so countrified.” 

Dolly smiled again. She knew the nightmare of poor Wilhel-mina’s life 
was the dread of seeming “countrified.” “I don’t think we need be ashamed of 
being countrified,” she said quietly. “We are country girls. It is just as good to 
be countrified as citified sometimes. I am proud of being a country girl. And 
now, as to entertaining the Lloyd girls, ve been thinking a good deal about 
it. You know it is my turn to be the entertainer.” 

“Oh, I know. But there can’t be much difference of opinion about this, 
Dolly. We must give the girls a luncheon—it’s the only thing we can do. 
Anything more elaborate would be entirely out of the question. But we can 
manage a luncheon very well I think, a pink luncheon, and have the table 
spread out in the summer house, since we haven’t a regular dining room. I’ve 
thought out a scheme of decoration. We’ll ask the Birnam girls in the 
Trentons’ set. We'll have to get Miranda Bell to come up and wait on the 
table; and after luncheon we can have some livery rigs out from the village 
and take the girls for a drive around the harbour. Of course, it will cost 
frightfully, but we’ll just have to economize on other things to make up. There 
is no use in doing anything at all unless we do it well.” 

“T agree with you there,” remarked Dolly, tranquilly, “but I have my 


serious doubts whether we could do a luncheon well, or if it would be 
worthwhile doing it if we could. Anyhow, I don’t intend to try it. ’m not 
going to have a luncheon, Wil.” 

“What then?” 

“Tam simply going to ask the Lloyd girls out for a ‘patch party,’ and 
invite the girls around here to meet them. We’ Il sew in the afternoon, and get 
acquainted, and then we will have early tea in the kitchen, as usual. After tea 
we’ ll go for the drive around the harbour as you suggest; but we will all go 
together in the big hay wagon with the double team.” 

Wilhelmina would certainly have interrupted long ere this had her horror 
and dismay left her breath enough to do so. Now, however, she burst in, 
“Dorothea Burton, are you crazy?” 

“Not at all. I never felt saner in my life.” 

“You must be crazy,” wailed Wilhelmina. “Oh, I know it is your turn to 
say what shall be, but you must be crazy. Do you mean to tell me in cold 
blood, that you really intend to ask the Lloyd girls, whose father is a 
millionaire, out here to sew patchwork with a lot of country girls, and expect 
them to sit down at an ordinary supper in the kitchen?” 

“That is just what I mean to do,” said Dolly firmly. 

“Then I won’t have anything to do with it,” exclaimed Wilhelmina, on 
the verge of tears. “It is perfectly absurd. What will they think? Oh Dolly, 
how can you be so unreasonable? They will just laugh at us—oh, not before 
our faces, they are too well bred for that, I know. But I know what they will 
think!” 

“What difference does it make what they think, supposing that they 
would think the uncomplimentary things you suggest?” asked Dolly calmly. 
“Tt is what we think of ourselves that matters. And I should never respect 
myself again if I tried to put on affectations of style I wasn’t used to. In the 
first place, sister dear, we have had no experience whatever in giving 
fashionable luncheons and we should probably make a dismal failure of it. 
Miranda Bell can wait very well on a farmhouse table, but she would likely 
lose her head altogether over a pink luncheon. Then if the day shouldn’t be 
fine, what becomes of us at all, at all, in the summer house? But suppose 
everything went off nicely—what then? We should merely have given the 
Lloyd girls an entertainment such as they must be tired to death of. Ever since 
they came to Birnam, the village girls have been giving them luncheons and 
colour teas, all as much alike as if they had been bought ready made in a 
department store. I mean to give them something different.” 

“T should imagine it would be different enough,” said Wilhelmina 
despairingly. She knew that it was never any use to argue with Dolly when 
Dolly had made up her mind. And it was Dolly’s turn to entertain, there was 
no disputing that. The Burton girls had always had such conflicting ideas in 
regards to entertaining their friends that their mother, for peace sake, had long 
ago made the rule that they must take turns about having their own way in 


regard to such things. “The idea of asking a lot of the country girls around 
here to meet the Lloyds!” 

Dolly’s eyes flashed as sharply as her mild grey eyes could flash. 
“Wilhelmina Burton, I haven’t heard you say such a snobbish thing as that for 
a long while. Are you ashamed of the friends you’ ve lived among all your 
life? We are country girls!” 

“Oh well, have it your own way,” said Wilhelmina rising petulantly. 
“Only, I should think you might just as well give up all hope of being elected 
president of Kappa Sigma next year. The Lloyd girls will have the most 
influence, and it isn’t likely they will use it on behalf of a girl who asks her 
friends in to sew patchwork and feeds them on pumpkin pie and doughnuts in 
the kitchen.” With which Parthian shaft Wilhelmina swept out. But it was 
wasted ammunition, for it did not disturb Dolly’s equanimity in the least. She 
only smiled, and put her bed straight where Wilhelmina had disarranged it. 
“Poor Willy! Will she ever learn that it is always best to be simple and 
natural?” she reflected. 

Dolly and Wilhelmina had lived all their lives on the Glen Farm at 
Birnam Road, two miles out of the village. Their father was a well-to-do 
farmer, but they had always lived very simply and quietly. The preceding year 
they had been sent to a boarding school in the nearest city. They had enjoyed 
it very much and had been popular among the other girls. Margaret and 
Rosemary Lloyd were at the same school, and were the acknowledged 
leaders, by reason not only of wealth and social standing, but of brains into 
the bargain. They were nice, jolly, unaffected girls, and had been on very 
friendly terms with the Burtons. This summer the Lloyds had come to visit 
their cousins, the Trentons of Birnam. The “smart set’ of the little village had 
conspired to do them honour, and many were the teas and luncheons and 
picnics given. The Burton girls had been invited to most of these, although, as 
a rule, Birnam looked down on Birnam Road, and there was very little in the 
way of social intercourse between the young people of the two places. 

Dolly was very busy for the next few days. She had to make all the 
arrangements by herself, for Wilhelmina consistently refused to have anything 
to do with them. But to her credit be it said that, when the time came to do the 
cooking, she manfully rolled up her sleeves and did her share of the work, 
albeit she groaned dismally over Dolly’s bill of fare. “Dolly Burton! Pumpkin 
pie, — and doughnuts, — and cold ham, — and pound cake and shortcake, — and 
damson preserve! Oh dear!” 

“Aren’t they all good?” demanded Dolly. “You know perfectly well, 
Wilhelmina Burton, that you would ten times rather have such a meal, than 
the flimsy salads and jellies and fancy cakes you’ve sat down to at all the 
Birnam affairs. You’ ve never come home from one of them yet, but you’ ve 
had to make a raid on the pantry straightway.” 

“But it is so old-fashioned,” moaned Wilhelmina, who would rather have 
starved to death than been unfashionable. 


The afternoon of the patch party arrived, bright and sunny. The Birnam 
Road girls came, bringing their patchwork. And so, to Wilhelmina’s 
amazement, did the Lloyd girls. 

“IT suppose you thought we wouldn’t have any patchwork to bring,” 
laughed Rosemary, “but you see we have. Patchwork is all the rage at home 
now—and the old pieced quilts have all come in. Margaret and I each began 
one in the spring, and we brought them to the country thinking we’d have lots 
of time to work at them. But we hadn’t—and everybody in Birnam is making 
Battenberg centrepieces. I’m so glad we have a chance to work at them at 
last.” 

And Rosemary unfolded a half-patched square of the very self-same 
“Rising Sun” pattern at which Amy Lewis from across the road was working. 
Wilhelmina, who had brought down a point lace collar, smuggled it 
unobtrusively out of the room, and came back with her motherly blue and 
white “Irish Chain.” 

Wilhelmina had predicted to Dolly that a patch party would be a 
conversational failure. “The girls around here will all be in such awe of the 
Lloyds, that they won’t dare open their mouths. And the Lloyds won’t know 
what to talk to them about,” she had mourned. 

“We’ll sew in silence then, and think all the more,” was Dolly’s 
hopelessly good-natured rejoinder. 

But within half an hour of the guests’ arrival the clatter of girlish tongues 
would not have disgraced the traditional sewing society. Everybody was 
talking. Down in one corner Rosemary Lloyd and the three jolly Patterson 
girls from the Lower Road were exchanging patterns and talking about books. 
On the sofa Margaret explained the intricacies of her novel quilt design to a 
bevy of eager girls. Wilhelmina looked on in secret amazement. “They are 
really enjoying themselves,” she thought. “I know that laugh of Rosemary’s. 
And it is certainly ever so much livelier and easier than those formal 
luncheons and stupid teas we’ve been at in Birnam.” 

But nevertheless, the thought of the coming supper in the kitchen 
darkened Wilhelmina’s whole afternoon. At five, Dolly smilingly summoned 
her guests to the table, and they all trooped merrily out, Wilhelmina bringing 
up the rear shamefacedly. The long kitchen table was set in the middle of the 
polished yellow floor, covered with spotless linen, and adorned with 
Grandmother Burton’s fine old wedding tea set of blue eggshell china. There 
were plates of delicate thin bread and butter, rich fruit cake, delicious pound 
cake, crisp doughnuts, wafer-like gingersnaps, and a big dish of Mother 
Burton’s notable baked damson preserve. 

Mr. Burton and the two boys, Millar and Anthony, were there also, with 
carefully brushed hair and clean coats and collars. And Millar and Anthony 
are so shy and awkward, thought pessimistic Wilhelmina. They never get on 
with girls, and can’t talk about trifles, and Rosemary and Margaret will think 
they don’t know anything. 


Somehow—perhaps clever Dolly managed it so—Millar Burton found 
himself sitting next to Rosemary Lloyd, and Anthony next to Margaret. The 
Lloyd girls were noted for bringing out the best in every person with whom 
they came in contact, and the Burton boys were no exceptions. In a very few 
moments Wilhelmina awakened to the surprising fact that her shy, silent 
brothers were talking animatedly to the Lloyd girls, talking well, too, on a 
variety of subjects to which Wilhelmina had not supposed they ever gave a 
thought. Wilhelmina suddenly realized that she was not very well acquainted 
with her brothers, and she was as ashamed of the fact as she ought to be. 

A metry, sociable supper it was, and, judging by what they ate, the Lloyd 
girls enjoyed it. Rosemary actually asked for another helping of the damson 
preserve. “I haven’t tasted anything so good since I was eight years old and 
used to visit father’s aunt up in the country. She always had the most delicious 
baked damson preserves. I thought the secret of making it died with her, but 
your mother evidently possesses it. I must get it from you, and write it down 
to take home to Mother.” 

After tea, the boys harnessed the two black horses to the big hay wagon, 
and took the girls around the harbour, afterwards dropping them at their 
respective homes. Margaret and Rosemary came back to the Glen Farm, 
however, as their pony carriage was there. 

“Oh girls,” said Margaret when they went away. “I can’t tell you how 
much we’ ve enjoyed this lovely afternoon. We were so tired of luncheons and 
teas—of course they were all nice and the Birnam girls are dears; but we had 
so many of them at home. I never enjoyed anything more than your patch 
party, and as soon as we go home we are going to give one ourselves.” 

“Well?” queried Dolly, laughingly, after their guests had driven away. 
She put her arms about the silent Wilhelmina. “Wasn’t I right? Don’t you 
think they enjoyed it?” 

Wilhelmina shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh yes, they did. You’re always right, Dolly. I wonder when I shall be 
as sensible as you. I’m learning rapidly, so there is some hope for me. Here 
are some of the valuable lessons I’ve picked up today. Firstly, I am a little 
fool. Secondly, it was according to my folly to want to put on unaccustomed 
frills. Thirdly, the Birnam Road girls are just as smart and nice as the Birnam 
village girls. Fourthly, I have two brothers to be proud of.” 

When the Burton girls went back to school that fall, Dolly was elected 
president of Kappa Sigma. The contest was an exciting one, for there were 
three other candidates, but, owing in great part to the influence of the Lloyd 
girls, Dolly won. That evening, Jessie Scott came to the Burton girls’ room. 
Jessie was noted in school for not being able to hold her tongue. Everything 
she heard she told. 

“Margaret and Rosemary were talking about the election in the assembly 
hall this morning,” she said. “I was behind the blackboard looking up 
something in the dictionary and they didn’t see me. Margaret said she was 


going to use her influence in your behalf, Dolly. She said, ‘I decided to do so 
long ago, that afternoon of the patch party, Rosemary. Before that I thought 
Rhoda Clay would make a better president. But I concluded that day that 
Dolly was the one for it. She gave us out of her own life so simply and 
naturally, with no false pride or silly desire to imitate other peoples’ lives, and 
with no apologetic airs about it either, as Wilhelmina had. I never admired 
Dolly so much as I did that day. We want just such a simple, fearless girl, true 
to herself, for the head of Kappa Sigma.’ What did she mean, Dolly?” 

“Ask Wilhelmina,” said Dolly smiling. 

But Wilhelmina made a grimace. “No Jessie, you’ll have to control your 
curiosity. This much only will I tell you. I was an idiot, and wanted Dolly to 
be one too. But she wouldn’t, fortunately. It’s a fine thing to have a sensible 
girl in the family, and I have just sense enough now to realize it.” 


Dora’s Gingerbread 


Aunt Anna deliberately took her gold-rimmed eyeglasses from their case, 
more deliberately put them on, and most deliberately looked Dora over with 
those keen black eyes, which, Dora always felt convinced, saw right clean 
through you, body and soul. 

“Well, you have grown some since last summer,” said Aunt Anna, 
judicially. “And do you remember what I said to you when I went away?” 

Dora nodded. 

“You said I was old enough to learn how to cook; that you could make a 
dozen kinds of cake when you were my age; and that you hoped I would have 
learned by the time you came back.” 

“Precisely. You have an excellent memory. I hope your understanding of 
mixing and baking is as good. The point is: have you learned how?” 

“Yes,” said Dora gravely. Dora was not inclined to waste words. 

Aunt Anna took off her glasses, put them back in their case, and shut it 
with a snap. 

“Very well. The proof of the pudding is in the eating. I want you to make 
me a cake. If it is good—but first, what kind can you make?” 

Dora reflected. 

“TI can make gingerbread and spice cake and cupcake, and pretty good 
layer cake. And I made a pound cake once.” 

“Was it good?” asked Aunt Anna. 

“No. It was dreadful. When I began to learn Mother said that if I spoiled 
things I must eat them myself. But she did not make me eat that cake. She said 
it would kill me. So I gave it to Tommy Palmer for his pig.” 

“Well, I won’t ask you to make me a pound cake. Let me see—you 
mentioned gingerbread. I have a weakness for good gingerbread. I shall be 
very critical; it must taste just right, with neither too much ginger nor too 
little. Make me a gingerbread, and if it pleases me I shall take you to town 
with me for two days, and we will celebrate.” 

Dora opened her big brown eyes widely with delight. She had never been 
to town. Oh, how splendid it would be! Straight to the pantry hastened Dora. 
In the kitchen she came across Tommy Palmer, peering in at the porch door. 

Tommy Palmer lived just across the road. He was very poor, and the 
patches on his clothes were, as Dora would have told you, “something 
terrible.” But he was not a bad little soul, and Mamma Marsden sometimes let 
Dora play with him. They were very good chums. 

“Come over to our yard,” whispered Tommy, excitedly. “I’ve got 


something to show you—two toads in a box. I caught ’em in the garden—two 
whopping big toads!” 

But Dora was too busy to bother with Tommy and his toads. Besides, she 
felt a little important. So she answered with a toss of her head: 

“T haven’t time to go today, Tommy. I’ve got to make a gingerbread for 
Aunt Anna, and if it is good she is going to take me to town. Anyway, I think 
toads are horrid.” 

Tommy went out sulkily. He was offended because Dora did not 
appreciate his toads, and he was jealous because she was promised a trip to 
town. Tommy went around to the open pantry window and stood looking 
darkly in at Dora, who was bustling about, sifting flour and beating eggs and 
measuring and mixing deftly. Tommy said nothing, only watched; Dora said 
nothing, only worked. In due time the gingerbread went into the oven and 
Tommy went home. 

At the tea-table Dora was flushed and triumphant. She felt pretty sure of 
her trip to town. Her gingerbread was an emphatic success. To be sure, she 
had not tasted it—not the tiniest crumb. Aunt Anna must have the first bite. 
But it was as light as foam and the most beautiful golden brown. A plate, 
heaped with big, moist squares of it, was placed in front of Aunt Anna. 

“Hum!” said Aunt Anna. She put on her eyeglasses and looked at it. 
Then she broke off a mouthful and ate it. 

Goodness! What was the matter with Aunt Anna? She choked and 
coughed and the tears came to her eyes. Finally she had to get up and leave 
the table. 

Dora will tell you that her heart went right down into her slippers. Was it 
her gingerbread? What was wrong? Papa Marsden reached out and took a 
piece. He sampled it gravely. Then: 

“Mustard!” he said. 

“What?” cried Dora, finding her dismayed tongue at last. 

“Mustard,” repeated Papa Marsden. “You have flavoured that 
gingerbread with mustard instead of ginger, Dora-girl.” 

Poor Dora! How dreadfully she felt! And nobody sympathized with her a 
bit. Papa and Mamma laughed, and Aunt Anna said severely that such 
carelessness was quite unpardonable. Away went all her dreams of a trip to 
town; and Tommy Palmer’s pig got another donation. 

Nothing more was said about that unfortunate gingerbread for some time. 
It was a week later when Dora went over to the Palmer yard and found 
Tommy crying behind the rain-water hogshead. 

“What is the matter?” asked Dora. 

At first Tommy only burrowed further in behind the hogshead, but when 
Dora pulled him out he confessed. 

“The fellows of my class is going to have a pickernic tomorrow 
afternoon,” he said. ““They’re going down to the river woods to look for bugs. 
And we was all to bring a cake or something for lunch. And teacher said he’d 


give us ice cream’ —Tommy pronounced this in capitals—“and—and—Aunt 
Jane says she ain’t got time to bake a cake for such foolishness, and she won’t 
bother. And so I can’t go to the pickernic. I won’t go if I can’t take a cake like 
the other fellows.” 

Tommy bolted behind the hogshead again and wedged himself in so tight 
that Dora couldn’t pull him out. So she gave up trying, and went home. Her 
eyes were very bright and her cheeks were very red, for Dora had a plan. 

That evening she went over to the Palmer yard again, carrying something 
on a china plate, carefully covered with a napkin. 

“I’ve made this for you, Tommy,” she said, “and you can go to the 
picnic.” 

“This” was a layer cake, beautifully frosted and decorated with candied 
cherries. Tommy looked at it until his eyes almost popped out of his head. He 
thanked Dora, but he did it so stand-offishly that Dora felt a little hurt. She 
thought Tommy might have shown a little more appreciation. 

As soon as Dora had gone Tommy dashed over the fence and across the 
lane and down the Marsden lawn. Aunt Anna was sitting on a rustic bench at 
the foot of the lawn enjoying the sunset, when Tommy emerged from the 
dogwoods and stood before her. Aunt Anna stared stonily at him. She did not 
approve of Tommy, and she did not think that Dora ought to be allowed to 
play with him; so she stared stonily. 

But Tommy cared not for stony stares. He was not at all shy, and he 
spoke out boldly: 

“Please, ma’am, it was me spoiled Dora’s gingerbread. You oughtn’t to 
blame her ’cause it was all my fault.” 

“Dear me!” said Aunt Anna. 

“Yes’m. I was mad at her ’cause she wouldn’t go to see the toads. So I 
went and watched at the pantry window. She put the ginger can on the sill, 
and when her back was turned I just grabbed holt of the mustard can on the 
shelf near the window and changed ’em. The ginger was kept in an old 
mustard can, so she never knew the difference. So she weren’t to blame, and I 
think you ought to take her to town.” 

“Do you?” said Aunt Anna, recovering from her astonishment. “Why 
didn’t you tell me this before?” 

“Didn’t want to,” said Tommy, bluntly. “But Dora brung me a cake this 
evening for a pickernic—we’re going for bugs—and I felt awful queer. Had to 
come and tell you right off. Now, she weren’t to blame, was she?” 

“Well, no, it seems not,” admitted Aunt Anna. 

“And you'll take her to town, won’t you?” persisted Tommy. 

“Yes,” said Aunt Anna. 

“Tll go and tell her,” said Tommy joyfully. 

“Wait, Thomas,” said Aunt Anna. She took out her eyeglasses, put them 
on, and looked him over. 

“Have you got a decent suit of clothes to your back?” 


“T’ve got a suit I wear Sundays,” said Tommy, marvelling. 

“Very well. I suppose tomorrow you must go to this ‘pickernic’ and I 
hope you will find all the bugs you want. But next day put on your good 
clothes and come over at nine o’clock. You may go to town with Dora and me 
if you want to.” 


Diana’s Wedding Dress 


Diana was sewing by the open window of the gable room, and now and then 
glancing out across the bay with a musing smile and a light in her blue eyes 
that spoke of pleasant thoughts. 

The little grey house, tanned by many years of wind and storm, was built 
almost on the very edge of the bay shore. Curtain Point was lonely and out of 
the world said the people who lived up at the village two miles away. But 
Diana never thought it so. To her it was a world in itself—a beautiful, beloved 
world. 

It was a grey day, with a brisk wind blowing around the eaves, switching 
harmlessly over Diana’s smooth brown braids and having its customary tussle 
with the few stunted little spruces that grew at the southeast corner and had 
wrestled with it every day of their sturdy lives. The wind was offshore, and 
only served to break the bay’s surface into long, silvery ripples and send 
sheeny shadows flying out across it from every point and headland like 
transparent wings. 

Far out it was rougher, and Big and Little Curtain Islands were long, dark 
blots in the mist. On a sunny day they loomed up clear and purple, deep- 
dented with shadows in their inlets. 

Beyond the headland that ran out between Curtain Point and the harbour 
rose up the ghostly white tower of the lighthouse that in the evening would 
hold out its great lamp against the north-eastern sky, and below it was visible 
the masts of the vessels at anchor in the harbour. 

One was missing which had lately been there. Three days before this the 
Three Sisters had spread her white wings and sailed away into the gold and 
crimson and pearl of a sea sunset. Diana had watched her across the bar and 
far out into the great gulf. “Young Cap’n Martin” sailed with her, and young 
Captain Martin was Diana’s lover. When the Three Sisters should return from 
her West Indian port there was to be a wedding in the grey farmhouse at 
Curtain Point, and Diana would go with her sailor-husband to live in Nova 
Scotia. 

Two letters were lying on the writing table in the corner. One was 
addressed to a far-away port with a strange, tropical name; the destination of 
the other was nearer home, for it had been written to Jean Churchill at 
Charlottetown. Jean was Diana’s dearest girlfriend, and Diana had invited her 
to spend July and August with her at Curtain Point. She was sure that Jean 
would come, and she was looking happily forward to her visit. 

Presently Mrs. Page came up to Diana’s room with her motherly face 


aglow from her drive around the harbour and through the village. She was 
tired and somewhat blown, but before she sat down or even loosened her 
bonnet-strings, she picked up Diana’s sewing and looked it over critically. 
Then she returned it with a nod of satisfaction. 

“Very neat. Even Grandma Page herself couldn’t have found fault with 
it, and she was the most particular soul about her fine sewing that ever lived.” 

Diana smiled. She dimly remembered Grandma Page as an old lady with 
sharp black eyes and snowy curls and caps, who used to set a very little girl 
very long seams to sew, and was extremely hard to please in the sewing of 
them. 

“T suppose Grandma Page’s drilling is bearing fruit now,” she said. “But 
how I used to hate to sit and sew when I wanted to be building sandcastles 
down on the shore! Were you at the store, Mother? And have they any 
organdie?” 

“None fine enough,” said Mrs. Page decidedly. “I asked to look at some 
and Abe Jackson brought out some pieces he called fine. I didn’t look at ’em 
twice. We’|l have to go to town for your wedding dress. I’ve got just the right 
thing in my mind’s eye—white organdie, sheer and fine and soft as a cobweb. 
That’ll be the stuff to put your fine, Grandma Page sewing on.” 

“T wish,” said Diana wistfully, “that I could have a silk dress too. It 
doesn’t seem as if one should be legally married without a single silk dress in 
her trousseau at all.” 

She and Mrs. Page both laughed, but the latter said soberly, “I wish we 
could get one for you, child. I always meant that you should have one. But we 
can’t afford it. That sick spell your father had in the spring—’” 

“Oh, I know,” cried Diana quickly. “Don’t worry, Mother. Don’t I know 
you’d give me a dozen silk dresses if you could. And I daresay a cloth one 
will be just as nice if I could only think so. I will think so after a while when I 
get that old silk dress dream rooted out of my heart. You see it’s been there so 
long—ever since I was ten years old. I was down at the harbour the day Cap’n 
Joe brought The Pearl home from South America, and Siah Meeks, the first 
mate, bought his daughter a silk dress. It was the loveliest thing I had ever 
seen—a beautiful silvery-grey just like those shadows out there. And I 
thought to myself, “when I grow up I'll have a silk dress just like that too.’ 
Well, I shall have to live in hope a while longer.” 

“Speaking of Cap’n Joe,” said Mrs. Page, “your father and I were talking 
to him down at the harbour this afternoon. The poor old man is in sad trouble. 
He has never been able to do any work since he had his leg reset last fall, and 
he has nothing to live on. His poor little savings all went when the Wilson 
Bank failed two years ago. Now there’s nothing for him to do but go and live 
with his brother in Nova Scotia. His brother wants him to go, but he lives fifty 
miles inland, and Cap’n Joe says he don’t know how he can live away from 
the sea. You could see he was just heartbroken at the thought of leaving the 
harbour. He looks old and frail, and I believe it will finish him right off.” 


“Poor old Cap’n Joe,” said Diana, sympathetically. “It’s a shame. Surely 
some of the harbour folks might give him a home for the little time he has to 
live.” 

“Well, I suppose they all think they have enough to do without that. 
They’ re all poor together. And then you see, Cap’n Joe has always been a 
kind of keep-to-himself sort of man—never made any friends among the 
younger shore folks, and all his old mates have gone. But he likes to potter 
around the shore and tell and hear stories and give advice. It made me sorry to 
hear him talk. Coming home, your father and I talked it over a bit. We agreed 
we might have Cap’n Joe come here and end his days in comfort, but I said 
we must leave it to you to decide.” 

“To me! Why, Mother, of course I’d be glad—” 

“Wait, dear. You know we’ve only the one spare room in this bit of a 
house. If Cap’n Joe comes he must have it, and Jean can’t come for her visit. 
That is why I hesitated.” 

Diana looked blankly at her mother. She had not thought of that. Of 
course, if Jean came she must have the spare room. Diana shared her tiny one 
with two small sisters. 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so sorry! But I must have Jean! She’s expecting the 
invitation, you know—and it’s my last summer home—and I’ve planned so 
much—” 

“Yes, I know, child. That’s just what I told your father. I knew your heart 
was set on having Jean here, and I wasn’t going to have you disappointed. We 
needn’t mention the subject again. Cap’n Joe doesn’t know we thought of it, 
so no harm’s done. And now I must go and get the tea, for those two wee 
girlies of mine will be home from school soon, as hungry as bears. I shall 
have to be extra good to them if you’re going away to leave us. Dear heart, 
what will Mother do without you?” 

But Mrs. Page’s motherly words and kiss brought only a very misty 
smile to Diana’s troubled face. When her mother had gone she put a few 
stitches in her tucks that would not have pleased Grandmother Page, and then 
she pushed her sewing impatiently away, and dropping her chin into her 
slender brown hands looked musingly out across the bay, which was growing 
rougher, for the wind was backing around to the north-east, and the fishermen 
at the harbour were looking anxiously out across the bar. 

“T cannot give up Jean’s visit!” said Diana aloud, with such emphasis that 
she almost frightened the life out of a tiny cliff-swallow that had alighted for a 
moment on the window sill. 

She picked up her sewing resolutely, but she could not keep from 
thinking about Cap’n Joe. How kind the gruff old sailor had always been to 
her from the first day that she had toddled around to the harbour with her 
father, and Cap’n Joe had taken her on his knee and held his big spyglass for 
her to look through. Ever after that she was a favourite to the old man. He 
would tramp alongshore with her, lifting her over the rocks and making a nest 


of his greatcoat for her when she grew tired. He told her long stories of 

strange countries he had seen, and showed her how to make sand castles, and 
funny little dolls out of ravelled ropes. And whenever Cap’n Joe came home 
from a voyage he always brought something for Diana—a quaint, inlaid box, 
perhaps, or big striped and spotted shells or a basket woven of scented grass. 

Before Diana went to the post office that night she stood for a long while 
before her writing table. When she finally started she took only one letter. 

“Mother Page,” said Diana that night, “I’ve been thinking, and I didn’t 
mail Jean’s letter. You can go and bring Cap’n Joe here tomorrow.” 

So Cap’n Joe came to the grey farmhouse at Curtain Point with his big 
blue chest, so old that the blue had almost worn off—a queer, twisted little 
man with a face as brown and wrinkled as a walnut shell. His joy and 
gratitude were so pathetic that Diana felt a little thrill of remorse to think that 
she could ever have hesitated over the question for a moment. 

“T’m so glad I didn’t send that letter to Jean,” she told her mother. 

The long, bright summer days passed swiftly, and on the last day of 
August the Three Sisters came sailing up the harbour in the splendour of the 
sunset, just as she had gone away, with her sunburned young captain on her 
deck. The very next morning Diana began to make her wedding dress. 

It was of organdie, fine and dainty enough to delight the heart of any 
bride. Mother and daughter made it together in the little gable room and all 
the love and good wishes and fair hope that were stitched into it made it very 
precious. The last touches were put to it one evening when the sun was setting 
behind Little Curtain Island, and Diana laid it on the bed, pulling out the crisp 
ruffles carefully and lovingly. 

After milking I'll put it away in the long box, she thought, as she went 
downstairs. 

Diana was washing her milking pails at the kitchen door, and Cap’n Joe, 
who had just got home from the harbour, was telling her about the mackerel 
catch, when a frantic little shriek came pealing down the stairs. 

Everyone ran—Diana and Cap’n Joe and Mrs. Page, who had been 
folding up Diana’s sheets with lavender in the linen closet, and Nellie, who 
had been working arithmetic by the hall window—but Diana had gotten 
upstairs first. 

Caddie was standing by the bed with a scorched counterpane in her arms. 
The child was sobbing convulsively. On the bed lay some black, smoldering 
scraps of lace and organdie—all that remained of Diana’s wedding dress. 

“Caddie!” cried Mrs. Page. Diana did not speak. With a helpless little 
look at the ruins she sat down on the nearest chair and burst into tears. 

“Oh, I didn’t mean to!” sobbed Caddie. “I’m so sorry! I came up here 
and lit the lamp and I threw away the match. I thought it was out—but it 
wasn’ t—and it fell right on the dress, and it all caught fire at once in a puff. I 
threw the counterpane over it, but it was no use—and I’ve burned my hands— 
and oh, Diana, do please forgive me!” 


“You careless child,” groaned Mrs. Page. “How often have I told you 
never to throw away a match like that! You’ve burned up your sister’s 
wedding dress, and what’s to be done I don’t know. Well, your hands must be 
attended to first, I suppose. There, there, child, don’t cry so. You’ve been very 
careless, but the thing is done, and scolding and crying can’t mend it now.” 

Caddie was led sobbing away, but Diana laid her head on the table and 
cried. She knew very well that another white dress as fine and beautiful as that 
could not be afforded, and she was to be married in a week’s time. 

Meanwhile old Cap’n Joe had hobbled downstairs as noiselessly and 
quickly as he could. In his own room he unlocked the old blue chest and knelt 
stiffly down before it. 

“Leetle gal’s dress burned up, is it?” he muttered to himself. “Well, this 
is where Cap’n Joe gets his fine work in. Thinks Cap’n Joe don’t know how 
he come to get here, does she? Thinks Cap’n Joe don’t know how she gave up 
her leetle friend’s visit so’s a poor old useless bit of wreckage could be 
stranded safe here, bless her! Cap’n Joe has eyes and ears yet. We’ll see!” 

He chuckled gleefully as he turned out the contents of the chest—a queer 
assortment enough, the flotsam and jetsam of a long seafaring life. Down at 
the very bottom was a neat parcel done up in strong brown paper. Cap’n Joe 
nodded and picked it up with a smile. Then he hobbled upstairs again. 

Diana felt a touch on her shoulder, and looked up. 

“Don’t cry, leetle gal,” said Cap’n Joe, huskily, “I’ve something here for 
you. I brought it home long ago for my leetle gal. You don’t remember her— 
no, she died ’fore you was born. Her mother was my sister. Her man was 
drowned in the August storm, and she died of a broken heart and left a leetle 
scrap of a baby. That was my leetle gal. She lived with her grandmother, but I 
looked after her. She had big blue eyes and brown hair like you. You al’ ays 
*minded me of her. Every time I came home from a v’yage there she’d be at 
the wharf waiting for “Uncle Joe’—a bit bigger and purtier every time, till at 
last I come home and found my leetle gal was a woman. ’Twas then I 
promised her the finest new dress I could find next v’yage I made. When I 
sailed away she stood on the wharf and waved to me till we was out o’ sight. 
But when I come back there weren’t any leetle gal waiting for me.” 

The old man’s voice broke. Diana stroked his gnarled hands gently. He 
pushed the parcel into her lap. 

“I’d brought that home for her ’cording to promise. It’s been lying there 
in my box ever since. It’s for you.” 

When Mrs. Page came up to condole with Diana she found the latter 
sitting flushed and happy-eyed over an open parcel in her lap. 

“Look, Mother,” she said softly. 

There was a roll of embroidered muslin lying in it. [vory-tinted from age, 
but so fine and delicate that a queen might have worn it proudly, and beside it 
was another roll of silk, silvery-grey and beautiful, fragrant with some strange 
spicy perfume that had kept its sweetness through all the years. 


“Well, Diana Page! Where did that come from? Are there fairies 
around?” asked Mrs. Page. 

“No fairy, only dear old Cap’n Joe. He has given them to me. Oh, 
Mother, aren’t they beautiful? I shall have my silk dress after all, and just the 
very silvery-grey I’ve dreamed of.” 

“Well, you’re in luck, Diana, I must say. Why that embroidered muslin 
must have cost a small fortune. It’s awful yellow, to be sure, but it can be 
washed and bleached and done up after Grandma Page’s receipt, and you’d 
never tell it had touched water. And that silk—’tisn’t a bit old-fashioned, for 
all twas got so long ago. It’ ll have to go straight to the dressmaker tomorrow. 
We'll have to bestir ourselves to get that muslin made up in time.” 

“Dear old Cap’n Joe,” said Diana, dreamily. “I think that just to be 
married in a gown with such a dear, sweet history will bring a blessing. It 
stands for so much love and tenderness.” 

Downstairs in the little spare room Cap’n Joe sat by the window and 
looked out at the great lambent star of the lighthouse. 

“Dear leetle gal,” he murmured. He meant Diana, but he was thinking 
too, of the little blue-eyed lassie who used to meet him when his ship came 
home, long ago, and who had been sleeping in the little harbour graveyard for 
so many years. 


As to Mary Ethel’s Apology 


When Gilbert Churchill and Mary Ethel Clarke became engaged, all the 
Churchills and all the Clarkes approved. The Clarkes felt relieved that Mary 
Ethel had settled down at last. The various members of her family had never 
been quite at ease concerning her since she had grown up. She was so 
unreasonably pretty, to begin with. No other girl in Springhill had such soft 
dark curls, such velvety brown eyes, such ripples of laughter that took 
possession of you. Naturally, the Springhill young men being neither blind 
nor deaf, Mary Ethel was much run after. What worried the Clarkes was the 
indisputable fact that Mary Ethel liked being run after. She was, plainly 
speaking, a bit of a flirt. 

When, therefore, she accepted Gilbert Churchill the Clarke surprise was 
only equalled by the Clarke delight. The Churchills also were pleased. Gilbert 
was an only son and he was considered a good match. Mrs. Churchill worried 
over him almost as much as Mrs. Clarke did over Mary Ethel. She was 
haunted by the fear that Gilbert would throw himself away on somebody 
beneath him, or make a mess of his life by marrying some girl who didn’t 
know how to keep house. These fears were dispelled when Gilbert told her 
that he and Mary Ethel were to be married. Mrs. Churchill liked Mary Ethel. 
Moreover, the Clarkes were a good family, and had always stood shoulder to 
shoulder with the Churchills in politics, church, and school affairs. And, 
finally, Mary Ethel was a good housekeeper. She couldn’t very well help it, 
being a Clarke. Good housekeeping went with the name. 

Since everyone was pleased, the course of true love between Gilbert and 
Mary Ethel ought to have run without so much as a ripple to mar its perfect 
smoothness. It did run smoothly for a time and might have continued to do so 
if Mary Ethel had not disliked red hair so much. 

Gilbert had red hair. Red hair ran in the Churchill family, just as brown 
eyes ran in the Clarkes’. There was no getting around it by calling it auburn, 
because it was just plain, bright, brick red. Gilbert’s was thick and bushy, and 
grew off his forehead; and he had always accepted it unthinkingly, along with 
his other natural qualities, until he found out that Mary Ethel didn’t like it. 
Then he began to wonder if, after all, there were not some disadvantages in 
being a Churchill. 

At first Mary Ethel was so happy that she didn’t mind Gilbert’s red hair, 
but afterward dissatisfaction reared its head like a serpent in paradise. If it had 
been a dark, romantic looking red, with a soft wave in it, she might have 
endured it, she told herself pathetically; but that straight, aggressive bush 


above Gilbert’s handsome face was really intolerable. 

Gilbert felt badly about it but there was nothing to be done. He 
worshipped Mary Ethel and would have cut off head or hair as she ordained, 
but he couldn’t change the colour. In his heart he thought that she would get 
used to it after a while and accept it as a matter of course. 

One evening, in apple-blossom time, the two of them were loitering hand 
in hand through the lush, dewy grass down in the orchard. It was an evening 
which seemed especially created for lovers and lovemaking. So Gilbert 
thought, and they had been making good use of his time. Had they stayed in 
the shadow of the trees, with the wonderful pink-and-white gloom above 
them, all might have been well; but in an unlucky moment they went out to 
the western fence to look at the sunset. 

Mary Ethel, dressed in white, with apple blossoms in her hair, was sitting 
on the fence, while Gilbert leaned on the rails beside her. He had been 
coaxing her to set the day for their marriage. 

“Won’t you make it soon, darling?” he whispered, putting his arm around 
his lady and bending to get a better look into her beautiful eyes. 
Unfortunately, as he did so, the sunset light struck squarely on his red hair, 
burnishing it into a quite unbearable brilliancy. Mary Ethel looked and 
frowned. 

“Gilbert, I do wish you hadn’t such red hair,” she said petulantly. 

Gilbert dropped his arm and stepped back with his face as red as his hair. 
When an eager lover has been pleading with his sweetheart to set the wedding 
day, with a head full of loverlike thoughts and a heart full of happy hopes, and 
is treated to a biting criticism on the colour of his hair, it is hardly to be 
wondered at that he resents it. For the first time in his life Gilbert was angry 
with Mary Ethel. 

“I’m sorry it worries you so,” he said stiffly. “You knew my hair was red 
when you promised to marry me.” 

“T didn’t think it was so red,” said Mary Ethel plaintively. 

“Perhaps you have repented of your bargain since you’ ve found out it 
was redder than you thought it was,” said Gilbert bitterly. 

“Well,” said Mary Ethel, who was evidently bent on being provoking, “I 
don’t really know if I could stand seeing hair like that every day of my life. 
I’m only twenty, and I might live to be eighty—sixty years! I should go crazy. 
Now, if you only had hair like Fred Holmes, Gilbert, it would be so much 
nicer.” 

This last sentence was, as wicked Mary Ethel must have known it would 
be, spark to powder. Fred Holmes had been the only rival Gilbert had really 
feared. He hated him still, and at the taunt the Churchill temper, which, so 
people said, matched their hair, flared up ungovernably. “If you can’t endure 
seeing my red hair every day you won’t have to. If you don’t want to marry 
me, say so. You’ve made a fool of me long enough.” 

Mary Ethel slipped down from the fence and took Gilbert’s ring from her 


finger. 

“There—take it!” she said passionately. “I’m glad—I wouldn’t marry a 
man with such a temper for the world. I—I hate you, Gilbert Churchill!” 

From which it may be inferred that the Churchills did not have a 
monopoly of bad temper. 

Gilbert took the ring and, without another word, strode away through the 
lane of apple blossoms. When he was out of sight, Mary Ethel flung herself 
face downward on the dewy grass, with a reckless disregard of the bugs and 
beetles and grasshoppers of which she was mortally afraid, and cried her 
pretty brown eyes half out. But Gilbert did not know this, and he was so angry 
that it might not have made any difference to him if he had. 

In a few days the Clarkes and Churchills awakened to the fact that things 
had gone wrong between Gilbert and Mary Ethel. At first they regarded it 
merely as a lovers’ quarrel; when they found out that the engagement was 
broken general consternation reigned. 

Mary Ethel, into whom the demon of perversity, which had been 
temporarily expelled by her fit of crying, had seemingly re-entered with 
tenfold power, coolly asserted that she had broken her engagement because 
Gilbert’s hair got on her nerves. Gilbert told his mother that Mary Ethel had 
thrown him over because his hair was red; and from that moment Mrs. 
Churchill hated Mary Ethel. She was an intense, strong-natured woman, and 
the slight put upon her son roused her to fury. 

Mary Ethel, finding her family atmosphere rather unpleasant at the time, 
made up her mind to pay a long-promised visit to an aunt in a distant city. She 
had been gone only a fortnight when Gilbert succumbed to brain fever. He 
almost died. Mrs. Churchill nursed him with a fierce tenderness which seemed 
to set death at defiance, and probably it was that alone which saved him. He 
was on his feet again, although only a pale phantom of his former sturdy self, 
when Mary Ethel came home, as pretty as ever, but somewhat subdued. 

She had never been told of Gilbert’s illness and the news came to her 
with a shock. “What if he had died!” she murmured brokenly to herself. “Oh, 
I do wish I hadn’t behaved so! What could have possessed me? If he would 
only come back, I would kiss every hair of his dear red head.” 

Gilbert’s fierce anger had burned itself out with his fever. Face to face 
with death, he remembered only his love and thought how hasty and 
unreasonable he had been. When he heard that Mary Ethel had come home 
life throbbed with all its old tumultuous sweetness in his languid veins. He 
took the little ring from the box in his room and went across the twilight fields 
to the Clarke homestead. He found Mary Ethel in the orchard. She turned at 
his footsteps and held out her hands. “Oh, Gilbert, I am so glad—so glad. I 
didn’t know you were ill—and I’m sorry.” 

She was in his arms and all was forgotten and forgiven. 

“And you think you can reconcile yourself to marrying a red-haired man 
after all?” said Gilbert at last. 


“T wouldn’t marry any other colour for the world,” declared Mary Ethel. 

“Tam glad mine is still red, then,” laughed Gilbert, “but it isn’t a bit the 
same, Mary Ethel.” 

“Not the same?” 

“No, when I was ill they shaved my head, you know, and my hair grew 
in very much darker, and curly, too. See.” 

Gilbert lifted his hat as he spoke and, sure enough, the hair that fell in 
dark waves over his sunburned forehead was a dark, beautiful auburn, with no 
resemblance at all to the Churchill red. 

“Like it?” he queried. 

Mary Ethel’s lips quivered and tears came into her eyes. 

“T don’t believe I do,” she said tremulously. “I wish it was just the same 
as it used to be so that you would believe it didn’t make any difference to 
me.” 

“There’s no pleasing you,” said Gilbert gaily. “First, my hair was too red, 
and now it isn’t red enough. But you’ve got to take me this time, Mary Ethel, 
and keep me, whether you like my hair or not.” 

So the engagement was reannounced, and the Clarkes rejoiced with a 
chastened joy, which was kept within prudent bounds until Mary Ethel was 
really married to Gilbert. But Mrs. Churchill would not relent. She said that 
she would never forgive Mary Ethel Clarke. In vain Gilbert argued and 
entreated; in vain Mary Ethel tripped over to implore forgiveness prettily and 
say how sorry she was. The outraged mother pride would not soften; Mrs. 
Churchill would not even speak to her. 

Gilbert and Mary Ethel were married in September. Mrs. Churchill did 
not go to the wedding. She said she would never cross the threshold of 
Gilbert’s wife. To Gilbert himself she was as tender and affectionate as of 
yore. But his marriage came between them, and both mother and son felt it. 

Gilbert and Mary Ethel were very happy. To be perfectly happy is not 
often given to mankind. Gilbert could not be perfectly happy as long as his 
mother remained at enmity with his wife. It cut him to the heart that his 
mother would not enter his house, or receive his wife as a daughter. 

Mary Ethel grieved over the state of affairs. She had done everything she 
could without avail. So she gave up in despair. Gilbert’s mother would always 
hate her. That was to be her punishment for her folly. 

The next summer there came a day when all the Clarkes and all the 
Churchills, with the one bitter exception, went up to Gilbert’s house to see 
something. Gilbert was very proud, and Grandmother Clarke very important, 
and Mary Ethel very happy, and the little son and heir very crumpled and 
wrinkled and red. But all vitally concerned declared and believed that there 
had never been such a beautiful baby before. 

When the baby was about two months old Mary Ethel had an inspiration. 
She wrapped him up and took her way across the fields to the Churchill 
homestead. 


She did not knock and went boldly in. Mrs. Churchill was sitting on the 
kitchen sofa, shelling peas. Her face darkened ominously; she said no word 
and made no motion of welcome. 

Mary Ethel was not dismayed. She sat down by Mrs. Churchill and 
smiled brightly up into the hard, uncompromising face of the older woman. 

“Mother Churchill, I’ve come again to ask you to forgive me. And I’ve 
brought my apology with me this time. It’s the best I can do.” 

She undid shawl and cloak and slipped off the baby’s lace cap. 

“Look,” she said roguishly. 

Mrs. Churchill did look. Suddenly a smile broke the hard lines of her 
face and broadened all over it. The tiny head, lying on Mary Ethel’s arm, was 
covered with rings of hairs as soft and silky as the little mother’s own, but of 
the real, bright Churchill red. 

Gilbert’s mother hesitated only a moment. Then she deftly transferred the 
baby from Mary Ethel’s lap to her own with one arm, while the other she put 
around her daughter-in-law. 

Mary Ethel’s apology was accepted. 


The Goose Feud 


If anyone had ever told Mary Parker and me that the day would ever come 
when we would not speak to each other we would have laughed the statement 
to scorn. We had been friends from babyhood. We lived next door to each 
other when we were girls, and when we married our husbands’ farms ran side 
by side, so that we carried our friendship unbroken into our married life. 

Our husbands, before our marriages, had been merely friendly 
acquaintances, but soon, through our example, they became almost as intimate 
in their own way as we were in ours. Our children, as they came, one by one, 
grew up and played together as much at one place as the other. We had a little 
footpath past the barns and across the field from house to house, and it was 
kept well trodden. Never a day passed but I went over to Mary’s house or she 
came over to mine. We worked in partnership in nearly everything; nothing 
seemed complete to one unless the other was in it. We expected to go on like 
this till our deaths and then to be buried close together in the little graveyard. 

One spring, when Mary and I were talking over our plans for the 
summer, she said she was going to try her hand at keeping geese. We had 
always kept turkeys before. I knew what kind of things around a place geese 
were, and I tried to talk her out of it. But she was quite set on it, so I gave it up 
for I didn’t suppose it mattered very much. It never came into my mind that 
such a thing as a goose could ever make trouble between Mary and me. I even 
helped her select the eggs for setting and the mother goose when she bought 
one. When every egg but one hatched out I was as pleased at her good luck as 
she was herself. 

Mary’s goslings were all right till they began to grow up, and then she 
began to get into trouble. She put yokes on them, but that didn’t prevent them 
from getting into the grain or wandering away to places where foxes could get 
them. 

I thought to myself that she wished often enough she had kept to the 
turkeys, but she would never give in to that. Mary is pretty obstinate, in a 
quiet way, when she takes a notion. 

We had our wheat in the barn field next to the line fence that year. It was 
the best field of wheat in Meadowby. We had had poor luck with our wheat 
for three years back, so we were all the prouder of this. William took every 
man and woman who came to the place out to show them that wheat and to 
expatiate on it. One day I found all Mary’s geese in the wheat. They had been 
in a good while and had made a fearful havoc. I was mad enough, but I drove 
the geese home and calmly told Mary that she must keep them out of our 


wheat. 

She looked worried and said she was sorry; she would see it didn’t 
happen again. She said she had a real hard time to keep them out of their own 
and other people’s grain; she couldn’t very well keep them shut up all the 
time. About a week from that I found the geese in again. It exasperated me 
more than I would have thought possible. I sent one of the children to take 
them home this time, and I sent a note to Mary, too. I know I’m inclined to be 
too rash and quick-tempered and I suppose that note was not very 
conciliatory. But if Mary thought it was sharp she never let on, but was as 
friendly as ever. 

One afternoon I was sitting in the kitchen reading a paper and thinking 
what to get for tea, when I heard steps on the veranda, as if someone were in a 
big hurry and very decided. I had just got up when Mary came in without 
knocking. She hadn’t a thing on her head and her hair was all blown. She had 
her underlip between her teeth and her eyes were snapping. In each hand she 
carried a half-grown goose quite dead and all blood stained. 

Thinking it over now, I suppose she must have looked pretty ridiculous, 
but just then I was too much taken by surprise to do more than stare at her. 
She flung the geese down before me as hard as she could and said: 

“There! I s’pose that’s your work, Lizzie Mercer!” 

Her voice was shaking with rage and she looked ready to tear me in 
pieces. I never knew Mary had such a temper. I always thought her very quiet 
and gentle. 

I knew the minute I saw those geese just what had happened as well as if 
I had been told. My oldest boy Henry had found those fatal geese in the wheat 
again and had taken the affair into his own hands, without consulting me, for 
he knew I wouldn’t have allowed him to lay a hand on one of Mary’s geese 
for anything, much as I hated to see them destroying the wheat. Henry was 
always too hot-headed, like his mother, and never stopped to think of the 
consequences of anything he did. 

I was as sorry as anyone could be to see how Mary’s geese had been 
stoned and mangled. And if she had not spoken the way she did, so insulting, 
as if I were to blame for it all, I should have given Henry cause to remember it 
to his death, besides paying for the geese, of course. But Mary wouldn’t listen 
to anything. She went on like a crazy person. I suppose the memory of the 
note was rankling in her too. She said things I couldn’t endure, so I answered 
her back, and we had a dreadful quarrel. I’m not blaming Mary a bit more 
than myself. It makes me ashamed now to think of what I said. We stormed at 
each other over the dead bodies of those geese, getting more and more 
unreasonable. At last Mary went out in an awful temper and left me in one no 
better. I kept mad all night. But when I got calm again I repented of my 
behaviour and felt pretty bad about it. Mary and I had never quarrelled before, 
so I didn’t know how it was likely to end. I knew Mary was pretty set in her 
ways. But I said to myself that as Mary began the quarrel it was her place to 


end it. I wouldn’t give in first. Perhaps she thought I was to blame on account 
of that note. Anyway, she made no sign, even though she must have found out 
how it was about the geese. 

I felt dreadfully over it for a long while and then I got cranky and 
pretended I didn’t care. I said if Mary could get along without me, I could get 
along without her. 

We never spoke all that summer. There were always plenty of friendly 
folks to tell me the things Mary had said about me and keep me stirred up and 
bitter. It did not occur to me that they might have carried my remarks to her 
with a like result. 

But I could not deny I missed her. It made my heart ache to look at the 
footpath and see it all overgrown with grass. As for the wheat, I grew to 
loathe the sight of it and a goose made me feel savage. 

At first our families took no part in the trouble. Our husbands laughed at 
us and tried to coax us to make it up. They were as friendly as ever and so 
were the children. They played together as usual and I was better to Mary’s 
children than my own. I used to give them cakes every time they came into 
the house, and Mary did the same when mine went over there. I believe I had 
a hope that the children might bring about a reconciliation in time, when 
another dreadful thing happened. 

Our husbands fell out, too. They were discussing our quarrel over the 
line fence one day and got into a dispute about it. Each one upheld his wife, of 
course. They had a dreadful time. Every old family scandal for the last three 
generations was cast up. They even taunted each other with long-forgotten 
school day faults. Oh, I don’t know what those two men did not say. When 
William came in and told me what had happened I cried all night about it. I 
didn’t know till then how much hope I had cherished that things would come 
out all right with Mary and me yet. But now I thought they never would. 

The men were even more unreasonable than we were. They wouldn’t 
even let the children go and come. The poor little things wouldn’t speak to 
each other because their parents did not. I took that to heart as much as 
anything. I used to lie awake at night and think it over, everything that had 
been said and done. Nobody had talked much about Mary and me, but when it 
got to be a family affair people took it up. Somebody called it the “Goose 
Feud” and the name stuck. It had a double meaning, I’ve no doubt, and the 
poor dead birds were not the only geese meant. 

The minister took in hand to better it and he and his wife called one day. 
That didn’t do any good. He seemed to blame me too much. I was too proud a 
woman to take it. Then they went to the Parkers with no better success. 

Then he preached a sermon about neighbours and church members living 
in harmony and good will from the text, “Live peaceably with all men.” He 
meant well for a better man never lived. But it only made things worse. I felt 
that everyone was looking at me to see how I took it and that touched my 
pride. Mary looked hard enough to bite a nail in two when she went out of 


church. As for William and Francis Parker, they were so provoked at the 
minister they wouldn’t go to church for over two months. 

Things went on like that for two years. It seemed to me more like fifteen. 
Sometimes I asked myself if our friendship had been all a dream. Nothing 
seemed real but our estrangement. I had given up all thought of ever making 
up. The thing had hardened too long. I got over missing Mary pretty much, 
just as we get over missing someone dead, because it has to be got over. 
There’s always a dull ache. There was no footpath now, and Francis Parker 
had put up a high snow fence back of their house that shut it from us 
altogether. I thought many a hard thing about Mary, but I was honest enough 
to own up it was as much my fault as hers. Sometimes I wondered what would 
happen if I were to walk over to Mary’s some day and ask her to forgive me. I 
pictured out our interview if she would, and I never really had any serious 
idea of doing it. I suppose I thought more of that affair than of anything else in 
those two years. 

It was two years in July since our quarrel and the fall after that an 
epidemic of scarlet fever broke out in Meadowby. It was of the most virulent 
type. Lottie Carr came home from town with it and it spread from her. My 
children took it first, but they had it very light and soon got over it. But other 
people didn’t get off so easy. It was a sad time. There was hardly a house in 
Meadowby without someone dying or dead in it. It was more fatal among the 
children, of course. It made my heart ache to see so many little, new graves in 
the churchyard every Sunday. 

Someone told me Mary was in a terrible fright for fear her children 
would take it. She did everything to keep them from infection. She had seven; 
the youngest was four years old. They had all grown too fast and were 
delicate. People said Mary had got it into her head that not one of them would 
live if they took it. 

Then the next piece of news was that Mary had it herself and she was 
pretty low. The other women went to see her. I felt it was dreadful for me not 
to go. But my pride was too stubborn to bend. Then Fred and the twins and 
Lizzie—called after me—all took it at once, and Mary had to get out of her 
sick bed before she was fit and wait on them and do her work. She had no help 
and there was none to be got in the village. The neighbours went in when they 
could spare the time, but everyone had their hands full at home. 

Nobody knows what I suffered those two weeks. All my old love for 
Mary came back when I heard of her trouble, and I wanted to go right to her 
aid. But I could not bring myself to do it. I wanted my oldest daughter Annie 
to go and stay at Mary’s but she cried and said she couldn’t. They seemed 
worse than strangers, she said. Oh, I worried dreadfully about it. Sometimes I 
talked about going at the table. William never said a word, either to encourage 
or discourage me. I knew as well as he did that he was ashamed of his fracas 
with Francis Parker long ago and would give almost anything to have it wiped 
out. But he was prouder even than I was, in one way. I knew he would never 


put out the hand of reconciliation, but he would not put any hindrances in my 
way if I felt inclined to. I didn’t go, however, though I thought of it day and 
night. I went a great deal to other houses and helped wait on the sick, and sit 
up, and sometimes lay out the dear little dead bodies. All the sorrow and 
suffering around me helped to soften my heart. 

One morning Mrs. Corey called in on her way from Mary’s where she’d 
been all night. She said Mary’s “baby,” little Dora, was down with the fever 
and was worse than she’d ever seen a child. I didn’t say much but I thought 
something burst in my head. When Jane Corey went home I went upstairs to 
my room and sat down on a trunk by the window. It was higher than the snow 
fence, and I could see right over to Mary’s. The house looked so forlorn and 
desolate. The doctor’s horse was tied at the gate. It was the second week in 
November, and everything was grey and brown. I remember just how Mary’s 
windows looked through the bare boughs of the garden trees. 

I went over it all again sitting there. I knew Mary was just wrapped up in 
Dora. I knew if anything happened to her baby it would almost kill her. The 
tears came into my eyes as I seemed to see her bending over Dora’s sick bed. 
I tried to put myself in Mary’s place and see how Id act if she came to me. It 
was satisfactory, but I was afraid to try it. I had found out how hard Mary 
could be and I was afraid she would repulse me. That would kill me. I cried 
and cried, but when Sophia Reed came in at tea time I hadn’t made up my 
mind. She said it was her opinion Dora wouldn’t live through the night. That 
decided me. As soon as Sophia had gone I put on my bonnet and shawl and 
went out. Nobody knows how queer I felt. I stood for a spell on the veranda to 
collect my thoughts. I noticed every little thing. The air was quite sharp. The 
sky was curdled all over with little rolls of violet grey clouds, with strips of 
faint blue between. There had been a scad of snow in the afternoon and the 
ground was greyish white. It had melted about the door and was sloppy. The 
hens and turkeys were pecking around. The apple trees were ragged brown, 
but the other trees were bare and the leaves lay around in heaps with snow in 
their crinkles. William was fixing the pump. He didn’t say anything as I went 
by, though he guessed where I was going. I went past the barns and struck 
into the old footpath. The little feathery heads of bleached grass stuck up 
wetly through the snow. Mary’s turkeys were roosting on the snow fence. 
When I got to the door my heart was beating so that I could hardly breathe. I 
opened the door and went in. A thin, dragged-out woman, with tears 
glistening on her chafed cheeks, was stirring something on the stove. At first I 
didn’t know it was Mary. She looked up as I opened the door. Those few 
seconds seemed to me as long as the two years that had gone. She just said: 

“Lizzie!” 

Then she was clinging to me and crying and I don’t know what I said or 
did. I soothed and petted her till she got calmer and then I made her go and 
have a sleep, for she hadn’t closed an eye for over thirty-six hours. By this 
time Henry was at the door. I had told him to come and get my orders if I 


didn’t come back. I sent word to Annie I wasn’t coming back that night and 
that she must look after things and get her father’s supper. 

Dora was no worse in spite of Sophia Reed’s forebodings. Mary woke up 
at nine o’clock quite refreshed and we sat up with Dora and talked over 
everything. Mary said I could have no conception of what she’d suffered from 
remorse and loneliness. She said she’d started more than once to come over 
and make up, and then the memory of something those kind folks had told her 
I'd said would rise up and stop her. I believe her feelings were a pretty exact 
copy of my own. 

About twelve Dora suddenly took a bad turn. I told Francis he must start 
right off for the doctor. Mary had borne up well, but now she seemed to lose 
all command of herself. She shrieked and cried and caught hold of Francis. 
She said he wasn’t to think of going and leaving us two women alone with a 
dying child. She went on like that for as much as fifteen minutes. Just as 
Francis and I were trying to soothe her and get her to listen to reason, William 
came in. I don’t know how he knew the fix we were in. I believe he must have 
been hanging around outside. He said he’d go for the doctor. He didn’t say 
another word, but Francis and he went out to the barn together to harness the 
horse. I never knew what they said, but next day they were working together 
as if nothing had ever happened. 

Mary and I had a serious time that night. It almost seemed once or twice 
that we must lose Dora. But just as a long red streak showed itself against the 
sunrise sky, the doctor gave a long sigh and said the crisis was past. Dora 
would live. Mary and I knelt by the bed with our arms about each other. The 
reddish gold of the sunrise fell over Dora’s white face like a promise of hope. 
In the tears of joy we shed over her living baby we washed out the last stain of 
bitterness from our hearts. 


A Double Surprise 


I was visiting in Trenton when Aunt Anne came to our place. I felt real 
disappointed when I got home and Mother told me she had been up. I had 
always wanted to see Aunt Anne, for father had loved her so furiously that I 
thought she must be worth seeing. 

Father was always a good judge of women. 

Sunnyslope, where she lived, was only about sixty miles from Talbot, 
where we lived, and sure enough, we had barely got settled when Aunt Anne 
arrived along; but, as aforesaid, I was away and I didn’t get back until the day 
after she had gone home. 

“She wants you to go out to Sunnyslope some day next week, and she is 
a perfect dear,” said Mother. “You must go—she has such lovely brown 
eyes.” 

Mother didn’t exactly mean that I must go because Aunt Anne had lovely 
brown eyes; that is just Mother’s way of talking. Her ideas, as Father used to 
say, never come in proper sequence. But she’s none the worse mother for that. 
I picked out pretty good parents. 

“Did she suggest any particular day?” I asked. 

“No. She said any day would suit her, and if you’d send her word what 
train you’d be on, she’d meet you. She lives quite near the station, and I wish 
you could see what a mild, winning expression she has. It reminded me so 
much of your poor father. She says she has a nice old place out there, and you 
must look on it as a second home although it’s a little lonely and out of the 
way. However, she has the jolliest laugh and a sweet pink-and-white face.” 

I reflected and decided that I wouldn’t send word when I was coming, 
because I didn’t exactly know myself. The Kingsleys had promised to come 
down some day next week and I couldn’t go until their visit was over. If Aunt 
Anne lived so near the station I could easily walk to her house. Besides, I 
have—or had—a mania for surprising people. 

The Kingsleys never came till Thursday, and Friday morning I 
announced that I was going up to Aunt Anne’s that day to stay over Sunday. 
Mother looked dubious, because she never likes to see anyone start on a 
journey on Friday; she says it’s unlucky. Of course I’m not superstitious, but I 
don’t think I will go anywhere on Friday again. It’s just as well to be on the 
safe side when there are plenty of other days in the week. 

I got myself an early lunch to catch the twelve o’clock train, and I put on 
my prettiest, frilliest organdie dress and a floppy hat with pink poppies on it, 
because I knew if Aunt Anne were anything like Father, she’d love pretty 


clothes. Thus accoutered, I kissed Mother good-bye, told her to be good, and 
got on my train. 

It’s a little branch line that runs out to Sunnyslope and the train was a 
“mixed” freight. It fairly crawled, and it stopped for ever so long at little 
dingy stations and there wasn’t another soul in the car except a tall, thin 
woman reading a tract. It was so monotonous I fell asleep and I woke up, 
hours afterwards, as it seemed to me, just as a brakeman banged a door and 
called something that sounded as much like Sunnyslope as it did like anything 
else in the language. 

“Did he—oh, did he say ‘Sunnyslope’?” I demanded wildly of the tall 
thin woman who was still poring over her tracts. 

She looked up with a bored expression and said, “Yes.” 

I grasped my parasol and skipped thankfully off that train. 

Frankly, I didn’t like the appearance of Sunnyslope at all. It didn’t look 
in the least Aunt Anne-ish. Neither did I admire the stationmaster; he was so 
round and tubby and bald. But he was really a very affable person, and 
beamed on me when I asked him if he could direct me to Miss Thompson’s 
place. 

“Reckon I can, miss. But it’s a right smart distance from here. It’s an 
hour’s walk round by the road. But look here. Are you good at short cuts?” 

“At what?” I said stupidly. 

“Cuts—short cuts. I can put you up to one that’ ll take you out to old Miss 
Thompson’s place in half an hour. D’ye see that red house down the road? 
Well, when you get there look over the fields to the south-west and you’ll see 
the windmill on the top of Abel Millars’ barn. Just hike for that across lots, 
and you’ ll come out half a mile from the Thompson place straight down the 
road. You’ll know it when you get there—there’s a pond by the house and a 
mortal long lane and there ain’t another place nearer than Abel Millars’. But 
are you sure you’re good at short cuts?” 

You can never tell whether you’re good at short cuts or not until you’ ve 
tried, and I never had, but I meant to right away. 

I thanked the station-agent and I started down the dusty road. It was just 
two o’clock, which convinced me that the train had made better time when I 
was asleep than it had before, for I had not expected to get to Sunnyslope 
before half-past three. I shall never forget how hungry I was; and the day was 
so hot and that road so dusty. When I came to the red house I looked for the 
windmill and found it; and with all the rashness of inexperience I straightway 
“hiked across lots” to it. When I am an old woman and take to giving advice I 
shall say to all and sundry, “Beware of cross-cuts.” 

I wasn’t quite sure what “hike” meant, and I forgot to ask the station- 
master to define it exactly. But if to wade through hayfields to your knees, 
squirm under barbed wire fences because you don’t dare to try to climb over 
them in a frilly organdie, run around four fields in deadly dread of a cow, and 
get lost in a spruce wood and come out on the wrong side with no guiding 


windmill in sight, be to “hike,” then I hiked. 

I walked around the edge of that wood looking for the windmill, and on 
the other side I came to a queer little low-eaved barn that looked as if it had 
never been built but had just grown up in the ferny, woodsy corner like a 
toadstool. Over it, away across the fields, I saw my blessed windmill, and I 
was just ready to resume “hiking” when I heard the most dismal, melancholy 
wail in the barn. For a second it frightened me; then it came again, and I knew 
it must be a cat. Moreover, there was something in the sound that made me 
think the animal was suffering. 

I have a weakness for cats. To go and leave one in possible trouble was 
something I could not do, no matter how much “hiking” was before me. So I 
proceeded to investigate. The barn had a door secured on the outside with a 
rusty hasp, and I got in without any trouble. On one side of the barn was a 
little loft full of hay, and on the other was a little loft without any hay, and 
from this the wails were proceeding. 

I called “Pussy, pussy,” in my most winning tones, but though the yowls 
grew louder, no pussy appeared. I gathered my frills around me and gingerly 
climbed up a very dusty, very wobbly ladder in one corner; and then I saw the 
cat, a great big fellow, right in the middle of the loft. I was shocked at his 
appearance. He seemed to be starving and was just skin and bone; but he had 
a beautiful, striped coat and big bright famished eyes, and he looked like a cat 
that had seen better days. As soon as he saw me he staggered to meet me, then 
fell down and mewed faintly. 

I actually had tears in my eyes as I picked up that cat and crawled down 
the ladder. I was thankful that I had “hiked” across lots and got lost, for 
otherwise he would have starved to death. 

It is not easy to climb fences in a frilly organdie with a big cat in your 
arms, but I did it and at last I reached the main road by Abel Millars’. I saw 
the Millars peering at me from their windows in amazement. I daresay I 
looked funny enough, tramping a dusty road in floppy hat and frills, with my 
arms full of cat; but I didn’t care how I looked. As for the cat, he was so quiet 
and limp that I was afraid he would die before I could get him anything to eat. 

I was a weary and thankful girl when I saw the “mortal long lane” and a 
big old-fashioned house peering through the willows across a little creek. The 
lane led up to the back porch door and I knocked there. But no Aunt Anne 
appeared and I noted with dismay that the kitchen blinds were down. Finally I 
trailed around through a wilderness of sweet clover and caraway to the front 
door; and there was a young man sitting on the doorstep. 

He looked resigned and determined, as if he had been sitting there a good 
while and meant to sit as long as was necessary. He stood up when I appeared, 
however, and looked surprised. It was borne in upon me that he was a very 
good-looking young man, and I would just as soon not have been carrying that 
cat. 

“Can you tell me if Miss Thompson is home?” I said wearily. 


“T’m afraid she isn’t,” he answered. “I’ve been waiting here a good 
while, hoping she would return. It is very important that I should see her 
before I go back to town.” 

“She surely will be back soon,” I said anxiously, “because I know she is 
expecting me some day this week. She is my aunt, and I know it will be all 
right for me to go in and make myself at home. Besides, I must get something 
for this cat to eat—don’t you see he is starving?” 

The young man agreed that the case was urgent enough to justify 
housebreaking; but every door and window was fastened up hard and tight. 
We went around and tried them all, while I explained how I had found the cat. 
Finally, we discovered a dairy under the willows down by the pond. It was 
padlocked, but the young man picked the lock with his penknife—very 
knacky he was about it, too—and we got in. There was nothing in it after all 
but a little pitcher of skim milk, and I found a saucer and gave the cat some. 
He nearly choked in his eagerness to swallow it. 

“You mustn’t give him too much,” warned the young man. “A little at a 
time until he gets accustomed to it.” 

I was glad the young man was there, because I should probably have let 
the cat drink the whole pitcherful and kill himself. When he had had as much 
as we thought good for him we shut him up in the wood-house. 

“We'll wait a little while,” I said, “‘and then, if auntie doesn’t come 
home, we’ll try to get in some way. I know she wouldn’t mind. She’s the 
dearest soul, Mother says; I can’t understand her being away. Perhaps 
somebody is sick.” 

We went and sat down on a bench under the willows. It was cool and 
dreamy and shadowy there and I would have felt quite peaceful if I hadn’t 
been so hungry. I hadn’t eaten much lunch, and think of all I had been through 
since then! As for that poor young man, it turned out that he had had nothing 
to eat since breakfast. 

“T came out on the morning train and I’m bound to stay here till I see 
Miss Thompson,” he said. “I’ve come out to get her to give our firm an option 
on some property she has in town. It’s very important—and there’s another 
fellow after it. He’s coming tomorrow—we found that out; but he doesn’t 
know we want it too. The firm depends on me to bring this to a successful 
conclusion, and it will mean something to me if I can manage it. I understand 
Miss Thompson is a pretty sharp person in a business dicker. May I ask you to 
put in a good word for me?” 

Remembering how he had picked that padlock for me, I agreed at once. 
As a general thing, picking locks isn’t a recommendation, but there are 
exceptions to every rule. Besides, I always like to oblige people with splendid 
steel-blue eyes and cleft chins, such as he had. 

We were real friendly and comfortable. He told me his name was Donald 
Murray and I told him mine was Jennie Thompson; and it turned out that he 
knew some people who knew the Kingsleys, and that made it seem almost as 


if we were really acquainted. 

We sat there and talked for nearly an hour, varied by frequent trips to the 
wood-house to feed the cat, who grew livelier at every visit and seemed in a 
fair way to recover permanently. But the less hungry the cat got the more 
hungry I got; and by four I was simply desperate. 

“I’m going to get in and get something to eat,” I said. “Aunt Anne would 
have a fit if she knew I was starving in her yard — and there’s no more milk 
than the cat will need. We must break in. I’1I tell you what we can do: break 
one of the little panes in the porch window and get at the catch. Then I can get 
in and open the door.” 

It was simple enough and we did it cheerfully. In two minutes we were 
inside and I had the sitting room blind up and my hat off. It was a pretty place, 
only fearfully prim and neat. 

“Now, I’m going to get tea,” I said gaily. “We’ll make ourselves right at 
home; that will please Aunt Anne. Won’t she be surprised when she comes 
home?” 

Mr. Murray agreed that she probably would. Then he kindled a fire in the 
kitchen stove. He was a very knacky young man, and I privately thought that 
he would be a very useful person to have in the family. Meanwhile, I set the 
table and explored Aunt Anne’s pantry thoroughly. It was well stocked, and I 
found cake and cold ham and preserves galore; but not a solitary crumb of 
bread could I discover, hunt as I would. 

“Never mind,” I said cheerfully, “I know what Pll do. Pll mix up a pan 
of baking powder biscuits. Il have them ready to eat in half an hour, if you 
just keep a good fire on.” 

I pinned up my frilly sleeves, put on a gingham apron of Aunt Anne’s I 
found behind a door, and mixed up my biscuits. Mr. Murray stood in the 
doorway and watched me. I didn’t mind, but I mightn’t have liked it if I had 
skinny arms. 

At first I thought I was going to be stumped for baking powder. I 
couldn’t find any for a long while, but finally I discovered some in a can away 
up in the corner of a back shelf. My biscuits were a success and came out as 
light and feathery as foam. 

Then we sat down in Aunt Anne’s willow-shaded dining room and began 
our tea. We were so hungry and everything was so good; we were having a 
lovely, comfy, jolly little meal—when the world came to an end! 

Without any warning—I suppose we were laughing too much to hear her 
steps—a woman appeared in the doorway of the dining room—a tall, gaunt 
female with hard, cold-blue eyes, and a thin, sunburned face. She wore a 
hideous dress of green print with yellow flowers in it, and a battered old 
sunhat tied down over her iron-grey hair. As for surprise—oh, she was 
surprised beyond doubt. Anyone could see that. So was I. 

“What does this mean?” she said. “Who are you, and what are you doing 
in my house?” 


Her house! I just gasped. 

“{—I thought this was my Aunt Anne’s house,” I said miserably. 

I can’t describe what I felt like and I’m not going to try. But amid all my 
anguish, the most prominent thought in my mind was, what would Mr. 
Murray think? Would he suppose I was a fraud and a faker, as that dreadful 
woman plainly supposed? 

“My name is Miss Sarah Jane Thompson,” she said stonily, “and this is 
my house, and I’d like to know how you got into it when I locked it up. Can 
you explain that to me, sir?” 

She turned to Mr. Murray and hurled this question at him, after having 
stared me completely out of countenance. 

“J—J—my name is Murray, Miss Thompson,” he stammered, “of the 
firm of Alsopp & Hicks in Trenton. I came out to see you on business—about 
an option on that land you have in Middleboro—and—and—” 

He floundered hopelessly; he couldn’t tell how he got into the house 
without incriminating me and he wouldn’t do that. I came to his rescue with 
all the dignity I could assume. 

“There is some mistake here—” 

“T should think there was,” interjected Miss Thompson with a scornful 
sniff. 

“TI came up from Talbot to visit my Aunt—Miss Anne Thompson, and 
the station-agent directed me here. I thought it was her house and so I came in 
and made myself at home—” 

“Evidently,” with another sniff and a glance at the table. 

“inviting Mr. Murray to do likewise. I’m very sorry that ’ ve mistaken 
the house, and if you will be kind enough to tell me where Miss Anne 
Thompson lives, I shall not trespass any longer on your hospitality.” 

“A very likely story,” said Miss Thompson contemptuously. “There is no 
other woman of the name of Thompson living near here. I believe you are two 
burglars and I ought to have you arrested. Anyhow, there ain’t any money in 
the house, so you can’t have found any. Just tramp, both of you, this minute. 
No, I don’t want to hear another word,” as Mr. Murray attempted to speak, “I 
haven’t any business I’m anxious to transact with you.” 

I picked up my poppy-hat and trailed out, followed by Mr. Murray. I felt 
like an unprincipled adventuress, and wondered if he thought me one, too. 
Miss Thompson followed us to the door and with an outraged expression of 
countenance watched us go out of the yard. I believe she only let us go 
because she dared not leave us alone while she went to get someone to arrest 
us. 

“Well, my chance for securing an option on that land is gone forever,” 
said Mr. Murray, as we walked up the mortal long lane. “Perceval will get it 
tomorrow.” 

“T’m so sorry,” I said contritely. “It’s all my fault—” 

“Indeed it isn’t—don’t for a moment—” 


“Yes, it is. If | hadn’t asked you in this wouldn’t have happened. But I 
did think it was Aunt Anne’s house, truly I did.” 

“You are not to blame in the least. And after all, it’s a good joke; it will 
be something for me to laugh over all my life. Now, the only thing to do is for 
us to find your aunt’s place, and then Ill go back to Trenton on the night- 
express; it passes through at twelve o’ clock.” 

“That dreadful woman said she was the only Thompson here, but she 
can’t be,” I said wearily. “I know Aunt Anne lives somewhere in 
Sunnyslope.” 

“Sunnyslope? This is Henslow! Sunnyslope is fifteen miles farther on. 
You got off at the wrong station.” 

It was the last straw. I just felt like sitting down among the goldenrod of 
Miss Sara Jane Thompson’s mortal long lane and crying. Two tears really did 
brim up in my eyes. 

“Oh don’t,” implored Mr. Murray. “Pll tell you what we’ll do. There’s 
no up-train till the morning, but I'll get a team at the station and drive you to 
Sunnyslope.” 

“T couldn’t think of troubling you,” I said feebly. 

“It’s a pleasure. And from any point of view Id rather be doing that than 
waiting around Henslow for the night-express.” 

“IT wonder you’d trust me sufficiently to go anywhere with me,” I said, 
trying to smile through my tears. “Haven’t I got you into enough trouble 
already? How do you know I’ve really got an Aunt Anne? I half doubt it 
myself, in the face of Miss Sara Jane’s incredulity.” 

“T would trust you to any extent,” said Mr. Murray gravely, “and if you 
assured me you had a dozen Aunt Annes, all surnamed Thompson, I should 
believe you.” 

The world didn’t look quite so black after all. I wiped my eyes, 
straightened my hat, and prepared to step blithely out of the gate. 

Then I remembered! In my dismay I clutched Mr. Murray’s arm. 

“Oh, I forgot the cat,” I cried wildly. “I must go back and tell her about 
him, indeed I must.” 

“Don’t venture into that woman’s clutches again,” said Mr. Murray. 

“T must,” I said firmly. “I can’t leave that poor animal to her tender 
mercies. If she won’t promise to look after him until she finds his owner I 
shall have to take him with me. You wait here and I’1l go back.” 

“Indeed, no; if you are going to risk a return to the dragon’s den ’m 
going with you,” declared Mr. Murray chivalrously. 

Back we went. 

Miss Thompson had been watching us all this time from her door, and 
now she came out through the yard to meet us and confronted us just by the 
woodshed. 

“What’s bringing you back here?” she demanded. 

I had plucked up some spirit by this time and I looked her straight in the 


eyes, giving her glare for glare. 

“TI came back to tell you that there is a cat in this shed. I found him 
starving in a barn back in the woods and brought him down here and gave him 
some milk I found in your dairy. He must belong to someone in the 
settlement. Will you keep him until you find his owner? If not, Pll take him 
with me.” 

“A cat? My lost Peter! Where is he?” shrieked Miss Thompson. 

She flung open the woodshed door and rushed in. The cat was dozing on 
the sunny window ledge, but the minute he saw Miss Thompson he sat up and 
purred. That woman actually fell on her knees before him, hugged him against 
her cheek, and began to cry. 

“Oh, Peter,” she sobbed, “I’ve been hunting everywhere for you—and I 
thought you were stolen or killed—and I was just wild. You precious 
creature!” 

Her cold blue eyes were quite soft with tears as she turned around to me. 

“To think that it was you brought Peter back; and to think how I’ve 
treated you. I shall never get over being ashamed of it. But Il do what I can 
to make up. You must come in and finish your tea and your young man can 
have his option and anything else he wants. I believe everything you’ve said 
and more, too; but honestly, there ain’t anybody named Anne Thompson in 
Henslow.” 

“T know there isn’t now. I thought this was Sunnyslope. Aunt Anne lives 
there.” 

“Well, P11 tell you what. My hired boy will drive you over there 
whenever he comes back from the other farm. I’d take you myself, but I 
absolutely can’t leave Peter just now. He’s been missing a week and I’ve been 
just about crazy. I was away today hunting for him, but not a trace of him 
could I find, and that’s why I was so grumpy. But I can be real good-natured. 
You come in and see.” 

I don’t think I would have gone in if it hadn’t been for Mr. Murray’s 
sake. I wanted him to get that option. But Miss Thompson couldn’t be kind 
enough after that. I told her all about finding Peter and then we went in and 
finished our teas. The biscuits had got cold, but they were real good still. 

“The bread was locked up down cellar,” said Miss Thompson. “I have to 
keep things locked up because I don’t believe my hired boy is honest, though 
he is a real good worker. What I can’t understand is, how you got the biscuits 
so light without any baking powder. There isn’t any in the house.” 

“Oh yes, there is,” I said. “I found some in a little yellow can away back 
on the top shelf.” 

Miss Thompson dropped her biscuit and stared at me. Then she clapped 
her hands to her head and began to laugh. She threw herself back in her chair 
and twisted herself about and shrieked with laughter. I thought the woman had 
gone crazy. 

“That was tooth-powder,” she gasped at last. “You riz those biscuits with 


my cousin’s tooth-powder!” She broke her bottle of it when she was here 
visiting and put it in an old baking powder can. She went away and forgot it 
and I put it up there.” 

Miss Thompson went into another paroxysm of laughter and even Mr. 
Murray smiled. I was crimson with mortification and felt more like crying 
than laughing. 

“Never mind,” said Mr. Murray in a low tone, as Miss Thom-pson went 
to bring the bread. “They were good biscuits anyhow. And I’m coming up to 
Talbot soon to get the recipe for them if you’ ll let me. May I?” 

I nodded. What with “hiking” and housebreaking and surprises I was 
really too played out to speak. 


Patchwork 


“Beautiful!” said Aunt Josephine approvingly. She looked from Eva’s 
embroidered centerpiece in her lap to Sue’s Battenburg doilies on the table 
and then across at Priscilla, who was sewing in the corner. “You are your 
mother’s own daughters. When she was a girl nobody could beat her at 
fancywork. I’m sure she must have been real well pleased when your things 
took so many prizes at the exhibition. It would kind of console her for some of 
the disappointments she’s had this summer.” 

Prissy flushed and mismatched a diamond in her patchwork. She knew 
that little slap was meant for her, because she had failed to pass her 
examination for a teacher’s certificate that summer—she, a big girl of 
seventeen. Prissy thought Aunt Josephine might have spared her that. 
Nobody, not even her mother, could have felt more badly over her failure than 
she had felt herself. 

She knew that Aunt Josephine was looking at her, but she did not lift her 
grey eyes. Aunt Josephine folded up Eva’s centerpiece and said, severely: 

“Why don’t you try your hand at some fancywork, Prissy? You might 
learn how to do it if you applied yourself.” 

“T hate it,” said Priscilla brusquely. 

“Prissy’s only talent is for patchwork,” laughed Sue, rather patronizingly. 
“She would far sooner piece patterns together than do anything else in the 
world. Wouldn’t you, Pris? I’m sure she has a dozen quilts in that old chest in 
the garret.” 

“Patchwork quilts are out of date,” said Aunt Josephine authoritatively. 
“Nobody uses them nowadays. White spreads and comforters are much nicer 
and more fashionable. Priscilla’d better be at her books than at patches.” 

Priscilla said nothing. Sue and Eva had always laughed at her taste for 
patchwork. Even her mother told her she had been born half a century too late. 
Stanley was the only one who admired her quilts. He said he thought they 
were just as pretty as Sue’s and Eva’s flummery. 

Stanley himself went past the window at this juncture and turned Aunt 
Josephine’s thoughts and tongue in a new direction. 

“Stanley is looking terribly miserable this summer,” she said crisply. 
“Looks as if he was dragged and worried to death. What’s the matter with the 
boy?” 

“Oh, Stanley always looks like that,” said Eva petulantly. “He takes 
things so hard.” 

“He has never got really over that attack of grippe he had in the spring,” 


said Sue. “And now he is worried over the mortgage. He’s afraid he won’t be 
able to pay the interest this fall.” 

“Tf Stanley had been anything like the manager his father was he’d have 
had that mortgage paid off by now,” said Aunt Josephine. “Eight hundred 
dollars isn’t such a big sum. He’s had five years to do it in, and instead he’s 
getting behind.” 

Prissy’s grey eyes flashed, but she checked the angry words that rose to 
her lips. It was no use saying anything to Aunt Josephine. She folded up her 
patchwork, put it away in her basket, and went out to the kitchen doorstep. 
The twilight was falling. There was a cool dewiness in the air, and across the 
river the lights twinkled out in the big summer hotel at Dartford. 

Prissy sat down on the doorstep. Old Prince came and put his shaggy 
head in her lap. She patted him absently as she watched Stanley crossing the 
yard, and noticed with a pang how worn and stooped he was getting. She 
wished desperately that she could help him. If only she had not failed in her 
examinations she might have been teaching school now and helping to pay the 
interest, at least. But she was not clever enough for that. Even Sue and Eva 
made enough money to dress themselves out of their occasional sales of fancy 
work. But she, poor useless Prissy, could not even do that. 

She almost hated Aunt Josephine for blaming Stanley. It was not his 
fault. He had worked hard and faithfully, but he had been ill all summer and 
had got behind. The stony little farm yielded poor crops. Sometimes Prissy 
was afraid that the old homestead would have to be sold. She always felt 
herself growing pale at the thought. She loved the old place so much and she 
knew it would just break her mother’s heart to part with it. 

Presently Mrs. Sampson from next door dropped in to borrow a cup of 
sugar. Prissy got her the sugar and also a square of her Rising Sun patchwork. 
Mrs. Sampson wanted to copy the pattern. 

“It’s the prettiest one there is,” she said. “I want to make a quilt of it for 
Edith Amelia’s wedding set-out. They tell me those old-fashioned patchwork 
quilts are coming in again among the rich folks. They always have some fad 
or other, you know. Samuel’s sister Caroline, over at Mortwick, was telling 
me how some ladies from the hotel called there for a drink the other day, and 
just went into ecstasies over that Tree of Paradise quilt on her spare room bed. 
They wanted her to sell it, but Caroline wouldn’t. It was one her mother 
pieced and gave her just before she died, and Caroline wouldn’t part with it 
for its weight in gold. Well, I must be going. Good evening, and thank you.” 

When Mrs. Sampson had gone Priscilla flew to the garret, unlocked the 
old blue chest that had once belonged to a sailor uncle, and took out her quilts. 
There was a dozen of them in all. She hung them over chair backs and looked 
at them. Was it possible she could sell any of them? 

The quilts were of various patterns—Rising Sun and Tree of Paradise 
and Statehouse Steps and Irish Chain. Also, there was one which she had 
designed herself and Stanley always said it was the prettiest of them all. He 


called it “Prissy’s Own.” 

The quilts were beautifully made. Prissy knew that. Every stitch was fine 
enough for muslin itself. 

The next day Prissy asked Stanley if she might have the old buggy and 
Black Dan to go over to Dartford. Nobody saw the bulky parcel which she 
smuggled down from the garret and into the buggy. 

It was six miles to Dartford. When Prissy got there and tied her horse 
before the hotel her courage had almost oozed away. She looked at a couple 
of richly dressed ladies who were sitting on the hotel piazza. How absurd to 
imagine that such people would care for her old-fashioned patchwork quilts! 
Prissy had the best mind in the world to turn and go straight home then and 
there. 

But the remembrance of Stanley’s stooped shoulders and her mother’s 
worried eyes nerved her up. She set her lips firmly, took her bundle and 
walked up the piazza steps. The ladies looked inquiringly at the tall, plainly 
dressed girl, with the flush on her brown face and the half-frightened, half- 
determined look in her great grey eyes. 

“T have some patchwork quilts here—I’d like to show you,” stammered 
Prissy. 

Without waiting for an answer, she untied her parcel and took out her 
quilts. She had brought the two she considered the nicest—Prissy’s Own and 
a red-and-white Rising Sun. 

The older lady of the two gave a little exclamation and put on her 
glasses. They both looked at the quilts attentively. 

“They are beautiful,” said the younger. “Will you sell them?” 

Prissy nodded. She could not have spoken just then. 

“What is your price?” asked the other lady, taking out her purse in a 
business-like way. 

“O, I don’t know,” said Prissy, finding her voice with a gasp. “I—I— 
never sold any before. Just whatever you think they are worth.” 

“Will you take forty dollars apiece for them?” said the lady. 

Prissy afterward told Stanley that she would dearly love to know just 
what she looked like then. Forty dollars, when the most she had dared to hope 
for was ten! But a dormant business instinct awoke in Prissy at that moment, 
and, whatever she may have looked, she said quietly: 

“Thank you, yes. I am satisfied with that. And I have other quilts, quite 
as nice as these. Perhaps some of the other ladies at the hotel would like to see 
them.” 

“Tam quite sure they would,” said the older lady kindly. “I will let them 
know. I would like to look at some myself. If you will tell me where you live 
some of us will probably drive over soon.” 

When Prissy drove home she had eighty dollars in her pocket and a 
dancing heart in her breast. Eighty dollars! It was enough to pay the interest 
on the mortgage and something over besides. She had ten quilts left. Prissy’s 


brain grew quite dizzy in computing her riches. She felt a little thrill of pride, 
too. They had laughed so at her patchwork quilts, and now they were worth 
more than all the pretty things Eva and Sue had ever made. Prissy laughed 
aloud as she thought of Aunt Josephine’s face when the latter would hear of it. 

When Prissy got home and told her story the situation was almost 
dramatic. Her mother’s face grew bright as she realized what it meant for 
them, and the look in Stanley’s patient brown eyes was very sweet to Prissy. 

Eva and Sue behaved very nicely. They admitted that this was far better 
than anything they could do, and that they had been much mistaken in 
laughing at “Prissy’s talent.” 

“You’re the smartest of us all, Prissy,” said Sue ungrudgingly. 

Three days later a party of the hotel people came over. When they went 
away there was not a single quilt left in the old blue chest, but Prissy was the 
richer by over three hundred dollars, and had enough orders for patchwork 
quilts to keep her busy all winter. Eva and Sue put away their embroidery and 
lace work and fell bravely to piecing and quilting under Prissy’s guidance. 

Stanley, relieved of anxiety and worry, grew well and strong again and 
when two years had passed the mortgage was paid and the homestead saved. 

As for Aunt Josephine, she tacked about handsomely. 

“Priscilla is her mother’s own daughter after all,” she said triumphantly. 
“Tt was in her and it was bound to come out in some way. To be sure, I never 
thought it would take the form of patchwork quilts. But Priscilla’s are 
certainly beautiful. Yes, Priscilla is a smart girl.” 

And this was a great admission for Aunt Josephine to make. 


Spotty 


When Bessy Johnson married Ben Williams, it was not only without her 
father’s consent but against his express command, and he disowned her. 

“She’s no more a daughter of mine,” he told his weeping wife sternly, 
and David Johnson was a man who stuck to his word. Every article belonging 
to Bessy had been packed up and sent to her, her colt and cow dispatched to 
the Williams’ farm and that, as far as David Johnson was concerned, was to 
be the end of it. 

“There never was no truck between the Johnsons and the Williamses,”’ he 
said, “and there ain’t going to be. I told Bessy fair and square that if she 
married Ben Williams she’d be a stranger to me from that out. She’s made her 
choice and she can abide by it. Neither her nor her husband will ever darken 
my door, and I'll never darken theirs. That’s final, Mother, so you needn’t be 
trying to patch matters up. Leave ’em be.” 

Meek, timid little Mrs. Johnson, who had given in to her husband 
through all her married life, was obliged to yield, though she pined and fretted 
secretly. Bessy was her only child and the mother’s heart yearned over her. 
Though she never dared to say so, she didn’t blame the child for marrying the 
man of her choice. Ben Williams was a steady, industrious young fellow, 
although he was poor, and he and Bessy had loved each other from their 
school days. 

David Johnson was one of those men who say things in the heat of anger 
that they repent of afterwards, but stubbornly stand by. As months went by his 
heart softened to his daughter, but he would never admit it. Indeed, lest 
anyone should suspect it, he was outwardly harsher and bitterer than ever. 
When he met her on the road or at church he never even looked at her—a 
proceeding which nearly broke Bessy’s heart. He forbade his wife to speak to 
her and would not allow her name to be mentioned in his presence. 

When Bessy’s baby was born she named him after her father and secretly 
hoped that the child would be the means of making peace between them. But 
David Johnson gave no sign of relenting and in all likelihood would have 
gone to his grave at enmity with his daughter had it not been for a certain 
business transaction which Ben Williams had with Deacon Boyle one day. 

It did not look, to be sure, as if it could have much influence on Bessy’s 
fortunes or affect David Johnson’s hard old heart at all, when Ben Williams, 
in order to settle some pressing debts, sold his little spotted cow to Deacon 
Boyle. He hated to do it, for she was a great pet: he had brought her up by 
hand from a calf and it almost seemed like selling one of his family. Bessy, 


who loved the shapely, glossy-coated little animal, cried the day she was 
taken away, and Spotty looked at her friends with almost human reproach in 
her large, gentle eyes. But she had to go, and Deacon Boyle, who had 
dickered Ben down to the last penny, chuckled with delight over his bargain. 
Two days afterwards he sold her to David Johnson at a big advance in price 
and Bessy’s pet went home to the Johnson homestead. 

Her new quarters were really much better than her old ones, but Spotty 
was homesick. The very first day on which she was turned into the spring 
pasture, where the clover, such as never grew on the Williams’ stony acres, 
was up to her knees, she jumped the fence and made her way back home. 

Ben Williams found her basking in her favourite corner of the sunshiny 
yard that afternoon. Bessy ran out and kissed her on the white star on her 
forehead, but of course Spotty couldn’t stay. Ben, who didn’t know anything 
as yet about the Johnson-Boyle transaction, drove her down to the Boyle farm, 
and when he learned the truth left Jimmy Boyle to take her back to Johnson. 

Two days afterwards Spotty came home again. Ben wouldn’t set foot on 
David Johnson’s land for a hundred cows, but he drove Spotty up the road to 
the Johnson gate and then got a passing small boy to take her up the lane and 
tell old David Johnson that the next time his cow ran away he could come 
after her himself. 

Ben felt a good deal of satisfaction in sending that message for he 
thought a Williams was as good as a Johnson any day and he could not 
forgive his father-in-law for his high-handed proceedings. 

What David Johnson said is unknown: the small boy said that he swore, 
but small boys are notoriously unreliable. At any rate poor Spotty was shut up 
in the barnyard, over the fence of which no cow could dream of jumping, and 
kept there until David Johnson thought she surely must have forgotten her old 
home. Then she was turned into the spring meadow again. 

When Ben Williams went out from dinner that day Spotty was loping up 
the lane and she came around the corner of the house under the poplars at a 
run. If ever a cow looked glad Spotty did then; “right human,” Ben and Bessy 
declared. It seemed cruel to think of sending her back. 

“TI wash my hands of the affair,” said Ben. “I told your father if he let her 
get away again he could come for her himself. I haven’t time to be tracing 
around the country taking back cows. He knows where she is and he’Il get her 
when he comes or sends, but till he does she stays here.” 

When David Johnson found that Spotty was not among the other cows in 
the spring meadow that night he glowered with rage. He knew very well 
where she had gone and he knew Ben Williams wouldn’t send her back this 
time. His own pride would not stoop to ask any stranger to go for her, and he 
had nobody of his own to send. “But I won’t go if I never get her back,” he 
growled. “I said I’d never set foot on Ben Williams’ land and I ain’t going to 
for forty cows. That little spotted brute can stay if she’s a mind to. Them as 
prefers Williamses to Johnsons can have them, I say, be they cows or 


women.” 

It was all very well to talk in this way, but when three days had passed 
without any news of Spotty, David Johnson got fidgety. His pocket was a 
sorer place than even his pride. He had paid Boyle an “outrageous high 
figger’” for that cow and she was a valuable one. He had really hoped that Ben 
would send her back for all but when Ben didn’t it began to look as if he must 
go for her himself if he wanted to get her. 

So he did, at last, though with a very bad grace. He meant to stalk down 
to the Williams homestead and demand the cow as any stranger might. But 
there was nobody in sight when he got there and he had to knock at the door. 

Bessy herself opened it with her baby in her arms. She had been crying, 
as her father could plainly see, for Ben was away and times were hard and she 
felt her estrangement from her parents keenly. But she smiled brightly at him 
as if it were the most natural thing in the world to see him standing there. 

“Why, Father, come in.” 

“T’m after that cow,” said David Johnson gruffly. He had vowed never to 
set foot in Bessy’s house; but then he had vowed never to set foot on 
Williams’ land, yet he had done it. So he might as well go in now. 

Bessy bustled around nervously to get the most comfortable chair. 

“Spotty’s in the stable,” she answered. “Ben ain’t home, but I'll show 
you where she is. It’s too bad you’ ve had such trouble with her. She’s always 
been a great pet, so I s’pose we’ve kind of spoiled her.” 

The baby was laughing in her arms as she sat down opposite her father. It 
stretched out its tiny hands to the grim old man and cooed. 

“I s’pose this is young David,” said old David sheepishly. “He’s a fine 
little chap. Come here, sir.” 

He took the baby in his big hands and held him rather gingerly. He had 
not held a baby for twenty years, ever since Bessy herself had been a baby, 
with just such big blue eyes and coos and dimples as this little Williams. 

“How is Mother?” asked Bessy timidly. 

“Not as well as usual,” said her father, more gently, “she’s kind of pining 
—you might run up and see her some of these days if you get time, Bessy.” 

“Oh I will,” cried Bessy, tears of joy springing to her eyes. “I’d have 
come before—long ago—but I thought—” 

“Yes, I know,” said old David, awkwardly. “I s’pose I’ve been an old 
crank. But when a man like me says a thing it’s awful hard for him to go back 
on it. I said ’'d never come here, but you see here I be, all on account of that 
blessed cow; so my word is broke, but I ain’t sorry. Come up and see your 
mother and bring the baby. He’s a fine little chap.” 

“Won’t you stay to tea?” said Bessy happily. “Ben’ll be here in a few 
minutes and I'll get it right ready.” 

“Not this time,” said old David, getting up. He knew now that he would 
have to make up with Ben Williams sooner or later, but he wasn’t ready to sit 
down at his table just yet. “Ma’ll be waiting for me. About that cow—she’s 


the blamedest homesick critter I ever see. I don’t see as it’s much use to take 
her home.” 

“We’ve spoiled Spotty petting her so much, I guess,” said Bessy, with a 
sigh. “Ben hated to sell her, but he needed the money, so he let her go. We 
can’t afford to buy her back just yet. ll go out and show you where she is.” 

“Well, all things considered, maybe you needn’t mind,” said her father, 
handing the baby back to her. “I haven’t time to be looking after runaway 
cows, and she’d probably jump again if I took her back. There must be 
something powerful attractive about the Williamses, that’s all I can say. She 
can stay here. Young David can have her—I’1] make him a birthday present of 
her. There, you needn’t mind thanking. Mind you come up and see your 
mother soon.” 

When her father had gone Bessy flew out to the barn and kissed and 
hugged and laughed over Spotty. 

“You blessed little cow. Do you know what you’ ve done? You’ve made 
up the quarrel between Father and me. Oh, Spotty, I’m so happy and how I do 
love you! You shall live in clover all your days and you shall never be sold or 
killed—never, you darling!” 

And Spotty blinked contentedly. 


A Homesick Heart 


The mellow sunshine was sifting in through the vines about the little kitchen 
window, and making a mosaic of dusty gold on the spotless, sanded floor, and 
white-washed walls. A white monthly rose was abloom on the sill and an old- 
fashioned blue bowl on the dresser was filled with yellow hollyhocks. 

William Massey was sitting on the sofa, talking to his mother and 
brother. He was a handsome, prosperous-looking man of about forty-five. 
There was a marked contrast between him and Benjamin Massey: the latter, 
though in reality five years younger, looked as much older. He was a tall, 
stooped man, with kindly brown eyes, and a careworn expression. 

Grandma Massey was sitting by the window. She was a tiny scrap of a 
woman, with a thin, sweet face, and snow-white hair. Her brown eyes went 
from one son to the other with wistful, wordless questioning. Her thin, knotted 
hands, folded on the table beside her, trembled fitfully. 

William had been speaking—kindly and affectionately but with the quiet 
decision of the experienced man of business. 

“You can’t stay here alone by yourself any longer, Mother—that is 
impossible. Benjamin has a large family, and his house is small—I don’t think 
you would be contented there after being used to a quiet life so long. So we 
have decided that you will make your home with me after this. Benjamin and 
I have talked it over and he agrees with me that it will be the best thing to do. 
You’ve worked hard all your life, and it is time you had a rest now. You can 
always come home every summer for a long visit. Edith and the girls will be 
delighted to have you with us, and we will do everything in our power to 
make you happy and comfortable.” 

He paused as if expecting an answer, but no one spoke. Benjamin looked 
steadily at the floor. Grandma Massey put a trembling hand under the rose and 
drew the blossom up to her face caressingly. All her life she had given in 
unresistingly to the will of her husband and sons. It never occurred to her to 
dispute their decisions. Since Benjamin and William had arranged it all, it 
must be so. 

But after they had gone out together she laid her head on her hands and 
wept bitterly. The cat gravely walked over to her and jumped into her lap, 
rubbing its head against her arm. She stroked it with her trembling fingers. 

“Oh, kitten, ’ ve got to go away and leave you and everything—my hens 
and flowers and all—and it breaks my old heart to think of it. ? ve been so 
happy here all my life. I dassent say anything ’cause William is so good to me 
—I must do as he wishes. And Benjamin has hard enough to get along with 


the family he has now. But I wouldn’t cost him much. I don’t eat much nor 
wear out many clothes. But he thinks it’s better for me to go. I s’ pose it is— 
the boys know best. They’re both good sons to me—and William’s wife is a 
nice woman. I must try to be grateful to them all. But I can’t help feeling 
dreadful bad, kitten.” 

William Massey was not accustomed to waste time when he had once 
decided on a course of action. He was a wealthy merchant in a neighbouring 
city and his business rendered a speedy return imperative. The slower country 
folk were almost bewildered by his swiftness. In a few days all was ready— 
the little old farmhouse stripped and nailed up, the old-fashioned household 
goods sold or scattered, the old mother’s little trunk packed with her few 
worldly possessions. 

When the day came on which they were to go she rose early and slipped 
away from Benjamin’s house across the field to her own garden. Benjamin 
found her there half an hour later, picking a nosegay and wandering dreamily 
around among its unworldly sweetnesses. 

“IT wanted to take a posy away with me, Benjamin, just to remember my 
garden by. Everything’s so sweet here, ain’t it? They don’t have old-fashioned 
flowers like this in town. There’s the southernwood your father planted right 
by the step when we were first married—and them white rosebushes is the 
ones your little sister set out the very spring she died, Benjamin. I always 
thought of her when they bloomed. And here’s the day-lilies you and William 
planted the last summer you were both home together, do you mind? You 
were just little boys.” Her voice died away in a furtive sob. She hastily turned 
her face. She must not let Benjamin see her cry. It might worry him if he 
knew she felt so bad about going away. 

Benjamin looked embarrassed. He was a silent reserved man and speech 
came hard to him. 

“Mother,” he said awkwardly, “if you shouldn’t like living in the city 
you know you can always come back to us. We’d always be glad to have 
you.” 

She looked up with a sudden timid resolution in her face. But before she 
could speak William joined them and her opportunity was gone. An hour later 
they were on the train. 

William Massey’s house was a handsome one on a fashionable street and 
his wife and his two daughters welcomed “grand-mamma” with unaffected 
kindness and cordiality, but the simple country soul, unaccustomed to the 
splendour that surrounded her, felt pitifully insignificant and out of place. It 
was impossible to adapt herself to her new environment although she 
struggled to do so and to prevent her small individuality from being entirely 
sapped out of her amid the bewildering sensations of her new life. 

William’s wife, a brilliant society leader, was a thoroughly kind-hearted 
woman. She welcomed her husband’s mother sincerely and spared no pains to 
make her happy and contented. The most beautiful and luxurious room in the 


house was given her, the most delicate courtesy and attentions accorded to 
her, all her little wishes and preferences consulted in every particular. 

Nevertheless, Mrs. William, naturally enough, could find and give little 
real companionship in her intercourse with her mother-in-law. There was 
absolutely nothing in common between them and the older woman longed for 
her other daughter-in-law, Benjamin’s wife, who could talk to her of the 
things in which they both had an interest, and whom she could have assisted 
in a hundred little ways consoling to her innocent vanity. She could not help 
feeling in awe of William’s stylish wife, even while she reproached herself for 
it. 

William’s daughters, two pretty, precocious misses of fourteen and 
sixteen respectively, seemed like strangers to her. She felt, in a way, afraid of 
them. Helen and Christine were merry, good-hearted schoolgirls, ever ready 
to wait on “grand-mamma,” and contribute to her pleasure. 

Nevertheless Grandma Massey pined for her other grandchildren— 
Benjamin’s sunburned, barefooted boys and girls, who had been wont to 
swarm at will through the old farmhouse, preferring it to their own home, to 
chatter to “gramma” and play hide-and-seek in the orchard, and be fed at all 
hours with plum buns and cookies and all sorts of grandmotherly goodies. 
They had filled her heart with their own warm young life and it grew cold for 
the want of them. 

She missed her garden and her flowers. William, remembering her old 
love for them, had a florist send her fresh ones every day—gorgeous hot- 
house exotics that were revelations of beauty and fragrance. They pleased her 
in a way, but, although she never said so, nothing could replace the homely 
blossoms she had known and loved all her life—the crimson hollyhocks and 
poppies, the cabbage roses and daisies and ribbon grass that she had planted 
and tended with her own hands. 

She missed her old occupations and duties. There was nothing for her to 
do in this big house, with its numerous servants. She was not even allowed, in 
mistaken kindness, to wait on herself; maids were at her beck and call; Helen 
and Christine anticipated every want. William and Edith insisted that she must 
“take things easy” now, forgetting that when a woman has been accustomed 
to constant occupation for seventy years the lesson of “taking it easy” is a 
hard one to learn—sometimes an impossible one. She had nothing to do. 
Books did not interest her; she wanted to be mending and patching—knitting 
children’s mittens and stockings—things that were never heard of there. 

She wanted her cows and hens and cats—all the living creatures of the 
farm that had been a part of her life so long. She wanted her own old room, 
with its bare floor and stained walls and the low uncurtained windows where 
the splendour of the sunrise came in. 

William Massey, to do him justice, never for a moment suspected that his 
mother was not happy. He was a very busy man, and having done, as he 
thought, all in his power to make life pleasant for her, he was satisfied. Now 


and then he noticed that she looked thinner and more worn than of yore. But 
that was only to be expected. Mother was getting old; in the nature of things 
they could not hope to have her with them very much longer. He guessed 
nothing of her homesickness and loneliness. It was another of her trials that 
she had no one to talk to. William seemed wrapped away from her in a 
multiplicity of his business cares—he was not half so near to her as when 
there had been a hundred miles between them. Mrs. William and her 
daughters and her numerous fashion-plate callers could talk of new books and 
music and pictures and plays and engagements and “functions” and fads and a 
hundred other things that were Greek to Grandma Massey, but they could not 
talk to her of what she understood. 

“T couldn’t have been lonesomer if I was stranded on a desert island,” she 
said, pathetically to herself. 

Her only comforts were her home letters. Benjamin’s eldest daughter, 
Tessie, a girl of fifteen, wrote every week and the letters were full of home 
news and bits of gossip and messages from old friends—sometimes clippings 
from the village paper or pressed flowers from her old garden or a blotted and 
ill-spelt note from one of the younger children were enclosed. How Grandma 
Massey treasured those letters and read and re-read them until they fairly 
dropped to pieces in the folds. 

The long winter went by slowly. When spring came and the grass in the 
city squares grew green and the buds burst on the chestnuts her homesick 
longing grew so overpowering that she ventured to ask William tremulously if 
he would take her home for a visit. 

William, still unobservant, did not consider it wise. 

“Why, Mother, it wouldn’t do for you to go down to the country as early 
as this. You wouldn’t enjoy it yet. It’s all wet and muddy out there yet and 
Benjamin and Mary will be busy planting and housecleaning. Besides, I’m 
rather too busy to take you down just now and you couldn’t go alone. Wait 
until July or August.” 

Grandma Massey said no more. Her life seemed to be drying up within 
her. Her heart was starved for a glimpse of the places she had known and 
loved all her life. 

At the close of May came a tear-spotted letter from Tessie. Her mother 
was ill; there was a new baby at the farmhouse and Bobbie and Nellie were 
laid up with chickenpox. 

“I do so wish you were here, Grandma—not to work of course, but just 
to tell me what to do. I feel kind of lost and helpless and Mother mustn’t be 
worried about things and we can’t get any help. Can’t you get Uncle William 
to bring you down? Mother is kind of pining to see you and maybe she’d get 
better faster if you were here.” 

Grandma Massey was alone in the big uptown house when Tessie’s letter 
came. The girls were out and Mrs. William was visiting friends in another 
city. William was away and would not be back until late. 


Grandma read Tessie’s hurried note carefully and meditated. Her heart 
thrilled at the thought of being some use yet. There were people in the world 
who needed her after all. If she were home she could do so much—nurse 
Mary and the children and cheer up Benjamin and help poor bewildered 
Tessie. She must go. It would be of no use to appeal to William—he would 
only be indignant at the idea of her going to wait on sick folks. A cunning 
light came into the gentle faded eyes. With an almost stealthy step she went to 
her own room. From the closet she took her old carpetbag and proceeded 
furtively to pack it with a few necessaries. She had a little money in her purse 
—enough to take her home. Grandma Massey meant to run away. 

It would not do to go without leaving some word — they would be 
alarmed at her disappearance. She got a bit of paper and wrote shakily: 


My deare son. I have had a letter from tessie and the children and 
mary is sick and they want me, so I’m going. Please don’t be cross 
at me, you and Edith have been so good to me and I’m grateful to 
you, you have been a good son, William but I’m awful homesick. I 
guess when I get home it won’t be worthe my while to come back. 
I’m getting old to be moving round much. ben will look after me. 


Youre loving mother 


This she put on the pincushion on her table. Then she crept noiselessly 
downstairs and outdoors. She might have ordered the carriage but she was 
terribly in awe of the dashing coachman. Besides, she was afraid she might be 
prevented. 

The dusk was falling outside, but her desperate courage did not fail her. 
She asked the policeman at the corner to call a cab for her; but when she got 
out in the quivering blue electric glare of the station, amid hurrying swarms of 
comers and goers, she felt bewildered and caught blindly at the cabman’s arm. 

“Oh,” she gasped tremulously, “I’m so skeered—where shall I get my 
ticket—and which is my train?” 

Fortunately for Grandma Massey this particular cabby had a tender heart. 
And he also had an old mother away back among the country hills who looked 
a little like his passenger. So, although it was not in his line of business at all, 
he got Grandma Massey her ticket and put her on the right train. “Thank you” 
she said joyfully. “I'd never have managed it alone. You’re a real kind young 
man.” 

When the train started she began to realize that she was really homeward 
bound. Her spirits rose; she felt a secret exultation over her own boldness in 
starting off so. She was not so old and helpless after all. Then her thoughts 
went out ahead of her and pictured getting home. 

It was a long, wearisome night, but when morning came Grandma 


Massey, with her eager face pressed close to the car window recognized a 
place she knew. “There’s Henry Newbold’s place. I do declare,” she 
exclaimed aloud, much to the amusement of the other passengers, “and if he 
hasn’t been and built a new end onto the house. I’m sure and certain he didn’t 
need it. It’s the second wife’s doings, I suppose. She was always a high- 
stepping creature. She’ll make Henry’s money fly. And there’s the corner 
stores way down in the hollow, and all the trees out in bloom! Look at them 
cherry trees in Jesse Ramsay’s garden. My how green the fields are! I just feel 
as if ’'d never get my fill of looking at them.” 

When the train stopped at the little well-known station there were plenty 
to help her off. The station-master shook her hand heartily. 

“Blessed if it ain’t Grandma Massey! How do you do? How do you do? 
Come down to visit your folks, I s’ pose. You never come all alone? Well, 
well. I always said you were the smartest woman in the province, age or no 
age! I guess Ben’s folks will be powerful glad to see you. They’ ve been 
having a kinder tough time of it lately. There’s Will Finley, with his express 
—he’ll take you right to the door.” 

“Oh, no; I want to walk,” said Grandma eagerly. “It ain’t far across the 
fields, you know. He can take my satchel along, but I'll walk. I haven’t had a 
walk since I left here—nothing but driving—I’ m tired of it.” 

Her heart was almost bursting with joy as she struck across the green, 
dew-glistening fields. The sun was rising and all the basins amongst the hills 
were brimming with golden and emerald light. The pond in old Abe 
Henneberry’s field was aglow with a shimmer of fairy tints. The skies over 
her were blue; the birds were singing. 

She could not see Benjamin’s place, or her old home, but she knew when 
she came to the brow of the hill they would flash out below. She could have 
knelt in rapture as she climbed the fence into the old brook meadow, where 
the spring bubbled up under its sentinel pines. Two calves came frisking 
across the ferny slope with liquid mischief in their soft eyes. The wild cherry 
trees in the corners were creamy with feathery bloom. At her feet she saw 
some delicate blue violets hiding in the lush grasses. Everything seemed to be 
welcoming her back. Yes, she belonged here. Slowly, and with frequent 
pauses for rest, the little bent figure toiled up the slope. At its top she paused 
to gaze eagerly down. Below she saw her old home and Benjamin’s newer 
house, nestled in the green hollow half hidden behind bloom-white apple 
trees. A fragrant wind stirred in the valley and drifted up to her. A divine light 
came into the tired old face. 

Benjamin Massey, going out to milk the cows, with a wearier look than 
usual on his face, met his mother coming in through the little sagging gate 
under the sibilant poplars. 

“Why, Mother! Mother!” 

He said it twice—the first time in a tone of utterly startled surprise, the 
second with heartfelt joy. 


“Oh, Benjamin,” she said, catching at his arms with tears of delight 
streaming down her face. “Oh, Benjamin!” 


The Visit of Geoffrey’s Wife 


The Longworth family was excited—that is, all of them except Maurice, who 
was never known to get excited about anything. 

Mrs. Longworth had just finished reading a letter aloud. She laid the 
cream-tinted, perfumed sheet, with its gold and violet monogram, on her 
table, took off her glasses and looked at the girls with a pleased smile. 

“So Geoffrey’s wife is actually coming to visit us at last. She will be here 
in a week’s time and we must be prepared to make her visit as pleasant as 
possible.” 

“TI wonder what she will be like and if she is really as pretty as her 
photograph,” said Hildegarde. 

“You may be sure she isn’t,” said Maurice disagreeably. “She would 
have had her picture taken full face if she were. Depend upon it, her profile is 
the best of her.” 

“For my part,” said Evelyn, “I don’t care what she looks like if she is 
only nice and good fun.” 

“Well, she won’t be that either,” persisted Maurice, who was in one of 
his “contrary” moods. “No woman with a profile like that were had a grain of 
common sense. Look at that nose—vanity; that mouth—frivolity; that chin— 
weakness and wilfulness. No, you won’t like Geoffrey’s wife, and I shall hate 
her.” 

“You have always pretended to disapprove of her—just because we all 
admired her, I suppose,” said Evelyn crossly. “You do dearly love to be 
contrary. But don’t go and make yourself obnoxious to her on principle. 
You'll have to help entertain her—and you can be perfectly charming when 
you like.” 

Maurice bowed satirically. 

“Consider yourself thanked. But that complimentary sugar-coating does 
not sufficiently disguise the unpalatable pill of your last sentence. I was never 
cut out for a martyr, and I shall efface myself as absolutely as possible during 
Mrs. Geoffrey Longworth’s sojourn here. Ill be civil to her of course—unless 
she provokes me to the otherwise—but that is all you need expect. I give you 
fair warning.” 

And Maurice tossed away his cigar and sauntered out of the room with a 
bored expression. 

Geoffrey Longworth, the older brother, had gone to a western city several 
years previously and in due time had taken himself a wife. Her photograph 
presented a very pretty girl in a very smart gown. The Longworths had never 


seen Mrs. Geoffrey, but she was coming to visit them at last. Geoffrey 
himself, in his capacity of civil engineer, was going to accompany an 
ethnological expedition to some ancient ruin in Central America, and his wife 
would spend the time of his absence with her hitherto unseen relatives. 

A week later Mrs. Geoffrey Longworth arrived, a tall, self-possessed 
young woman, irreproachably gowned. She had a charming smile, a liquidly 
sweet voice and a perfect manner. Mrs. Longworth and the girls greeted her 
with affectionate kisses and Maurice bent his dark head before her, his languid 
brown eyes flashing with reluctant admiration. 

“Like—very like—not altogether she,” he quoted under his breath as he 
dropped into his chair at the tea table. 

He felt bewildered. This girl was so unlike what he had expected. She 
was glorious, with her large, dark-grey eyes that were violet in the shadow, 
the ripe bloom on her oval cheeks and the splendid lights and shadows of her 
dead-black hair. Why had he always fancied that Geoffrey’s wife was a pallid 
blonde? He was quite ready to pronounce her divine. 

Mrs. Geoffrey was accustomed to speedy conquests. She had read in his 
eyes successively, surprise, admiration, full surrender. It was such delicious 
flattery. 

“T think I am going to like my brother-in-law very much,” she said when 
she was alone, looking at her charming reflection in the glass. Then she gave a 
little sigh. 

“What a pity—and what a shame!” she murmured. “If Geoff just knew! 
But he doesn’t. He’s buried in the Central Africa ruins by this time—or is it 
Central America? And I, Mrs. Geoffrey Longworth, am here, meaning to have 
the very best time in the world and not to be bothered by conscience. 
Conscience, indeed! I left it behind me. And who could have imagined that 
poor plain Geoff would have such a handsome brother?” 

Mrs. Geoffrey speedily won her way into all hearts. Geoffrey’s mother 
and sisters adored her, his old friends admired her, and even those most 
merciless of critics, his former sweethearts, could find no flaw in her. She was 
an emphatic success. 

Maurice was devoted to her. They discovered that they had all their tastes 
in common. They were both musical; they liked the same books, the same 
songs, the same amusement. Maurice wondered a dozen times a day how 
Geoff—plain, plodding, commonplace Geoff—had managed to win such a 
girl. 

The attraction of opposites, I suppose, he thought savagely. Geoff was 
always a lucky dog. 

Mrs. Geoffrey did not often speak of her husband. Neither did she write 
to him. 

“He hasn’t any address,” she said frankly when Mrs. Longworth asked 
her for it. “Dear me, don’t you know he is simply buried in Central America? 
He can’t write to me or I to him until he gets back to the coast. Anxious? Oh 


no, not at all. Geoff has a chronic habit of turning up safe and sound. 

“To think that I should have hated you once,” said Maurice to her one 
day. 

“T knew you liked me against your will at first,” said Mrs. Geoffrey. 
“Why was it?” 

“T never liked your photograph.” 

“Isn’t it a good one?”—demurely. 

“Good? Well I suppose it is as far as features go. But it isn’t you. The 
expression is altogether wrong.” 

Mrs. Geoffrey got up and turned the photograph in question to the wall. 

“There! Let it stay so. I never liked it myself, but Geoff thought it was 
excellent.” 

One day Maurice made a discovery. It was at Mrs. Anderson’s garden 
party, where Mrs. Geoffrey carried on a rather marked flirtation with Charlie 
Scott. She was somewhat more given to such an amusement, people thought, 
than a young woman who had a husband exploring Central America ruins 
ought to be. But Mrs. Geoffrey was serenely indifferent to public opinion. She 
smiled at Charlie Scott with eyes and lips, talked to him in her velvety 
undertones, and finally disappeared down a shady path with him. 

Maurice had been watching them with a scowl. When they passed out of 
his sight he went home. It was of no use to pretend to himself that he was 
angry at Mrs. Geoffrey’s flirtations on Geoffrey’s account. He knew that he 
loved her and he was honestly appalled. He shut himself up in his room for 
the rest of the day and tried to think the matter squarely out. Eventually he 
came to a resolution and by way of keeping it he began to avoid Mrs. 
Geoffrey whenever it was possible and to treat her with grave, cold politeness 
when it was not. 

That unrepentant young person had come home from the garden party in 
radiant spirits. At first she looked upon Maurice’s chilling attitude as the 
result of pique. When she realized that it was something more serious, she 
held a council of war with herself. 

“This won’t do. Oh dear, what a mess! I might have known some such 
predicament would result from my folly. What will he think of me? What will 
they all think of me? And oh, what will Geoffrey say when he finds it out—for 
of course he will find it out now? He will be dreadfully angry.” 

And Mrs. Geoffrey cried a little—not very much, for she wanted to look 
her best that night and it would never do to spoil her eyes. 

“T must go home next week,” she announced sweetly as they rose from 
the dinner table that night. “Oh yes, it is more than time. I have stayed too 
long already. Geoff will soon be getting back to civilization and I must be 
home before he is.” 

Maurice followed her miserably into the music room. Mrs. Geoffrey sat 
down at the piano in the mingled dusk and moonshine and sang tender old 
ballads in alluring succession until Maurice could endure it no longer. He 


came up behind her and put his hands on her shoulders. 

“Oh Muriel, Muriel—I love you! I have no right to say it, but I must say 
it once. I never will again.” 

“Why not?” asked Muriel softly. 

“Why not?” cried Maurice. He had never thought that Mrs. Geoffrey was 
a particularly devoted wife, but he could not believe that she was the kind of 
woman her words would indicate. “Because I have no right to! You are my 
brother’s wife.” 

“T am not!” she got up and faced him tragically. “I am Muriel Heath—the 
cousin of Geoff’s wife—and free as air.” 

“Muriel!” gasped Maurice. 

“Oh, I know you’ll think it terrible,” said Muriel with a sob in her voice. 
“We never meant to tell you—but I must now. And Muriel Longworth will be 
furious at me! Geoff’s wife and I are ridiculously alike as far as features go, 
but there the resemblance ends. She is small and fair while I am tall and dark. 
You see, when Geoff decided to go on this Central American expedition he 
said Muriel must come down here because your mother wished it. Muriel 
didn’t want to come, but Geoff insisted, and she had to give in with a very bad 
grace. Muriel is very fond of gaiety and she thought it would be intolerably 
dull here. Just after Geoff went away the Havilands invited her to spend the 
summer with them at their country place. Then Muriel came to me and—and 
—begged me—to—to—come down here in her place and pretend to be 
Geoff’s wife. Oh, I know, what you will think of me for consenting! But it 
seemed just a joke at the time. Muriel was determined on it—and I was just a 
wild, thoughtless girl. So I came. When I got here and your mother and the 
girls and everyone were so kind and good to me—oh, I felt dreadfully about 
it. But it was too late. I had to carry out my imposture. We never meant to let 
Geoff know—but he will find it out now, and so will everybody—and you 
will despise me.” 

Muriel finished her confession with a downfall of tears. Maurice stepped 
forward and clasped her in his arms. 

“And you’re not married!” he exclaimed. 

“No, indeed—and never will be unless—unless you will have me. Can 
you ever forgive me?” 

Maurice’s answer was wordless but eloquently convincing. 

“But what will your mother and sisters say?” whispered Muriel dolefully. 
“They will be so horrified and shocked.” 

“They will forgive you for my sake,” said Maurice reassuringly. 

“And it isn’t my fault that I’m not your mother’s daughter-in-law,” said 
Muriel with a little laugh. “I’m sure I am very willing to become so. After all, 
I’m not really sorry I came, for if I hadn’t ’'d never have met you.” 

“T always said that photograph wasn’t like you,” said Maurice 
triumphantly. 


The Springhill Picnic 


“What about the Springhill picnic tomorrow”? asked Mr. Allen a little 
wearily. He was just home from a hard day’s work among dubious electors, 
and his experience had not particularly predisposed him to the festivities of 
the morrow. He would have to attend—he knew that; it was in reality a 
political affair masquerading under the alluring guise of a picnic in the famous 
birch grove at Springhill; his rival in the electoral contest would be there 
scattering smiles and affability, and he must be present also. After all, was the 
game worth the candle? he questioned wearily. His conscience answered that 
it was made worthwhile by his motive in entering the contest and by the 
principle at stake. 

His wife and two daughters were sitting on the porch steps. The latter 
were Frances and Jessamine in the family Bible; out of it they were Fan and 
Jess. They were twins, rosy bright-eyed girls of seventeen, who troubled their 
curly heads very little over things political and voters hostile, and looked upon 
the Springhill picnic merely as a delightful social function where they 
expected to have the nicest time of the summer. All their town friends would 
be out, and Fan and Jess were in a tingle of delightful anticipation. 

“Daddy,” said Fan, not attending to his question, “you have three more 
grey hairs in that front curl of yours than you had last week. This election 
business is making an old man of you.” 

“I’m afraid it is, daughter,” said Mr. Allen with a smile. “I believe I 
acquire a new grey hair for every adverse voter I try to win over. However, let 
us make our arrangements for the picnic. You all want to go, I suppose— 
Mother and all. That means the double carriage and span, and Jerry’s foot is 
most unfortunately still a little lame.” 

“Fan and I have a plan,” said Jess briskly. “You and mother drive to 
Springhill in the single buggy with old Fairy, and Fan and I will go over on 
our wheels. We’ ll start early in the morning while it’s cool and get there in 
good time.” 

“That will be the best way, if you won’t be too tired to enjoy the picnic 
after you get there,” said her father. 

“No fear,” said Fan. “Why, it’s only ten miles. The spin will be part of 
the fun. We’ll go through Clearview. We’ve never been over that road, and 
it’s said to be the prettiest in the county.” 

“It’s a good farming settlement—and a perfect nest of Conservatives,” 
said Mr. Allen who was the Liberal candidate. “Well, have your own way, 
girls. Here is Baxter coming to worry me with more election problems.” 


Mrs. Allen and the girls went into the house while the two men sat on the 
porch for an hour discussing the prospects of the struggle. Mr. Allen had been 
put forward as the Liberal candidate in an important by-election for the local 
parliament of New Brunswick. The contest was fought out on the nominal 
lines of Liberal and Conservative party politics, but the real issue at stake was 
the temperance question. Jerome Allen stood for prohibition principles; the 
liquor interest arrayed itself under the banner of his opponent, thus rendering 
the issue doubtful in a county which the Liberals had hitherto always carried. 

“How are things in Clearview?” asked Mr. Baxter. 

“Bad,” said Mr. Allen briefly. “Richard Ward is going against us, I fear, 
and if he does he’II take the whole settlement. They’ ll follow where he leads 
like so many sheep.” 

“The influence he has over the Clearview district is puzzling,” said Mr. 
Baxter. “He is an odd, morose fellow, close as the bark to a tree in money 
matters—the last man in Clearview, one would think, to lead public opinion. 
Lead it he does, however, and if he goes against us it means twenty votes lost. 
Half the number may turn the scale this time. If Ward is at the picnic 
tomorrow, show him all the attention possible. 

“He won’t be there—he never goes to anything of the sort,” said Mr. 
Allen. “We have tried every honest way to bring him into line with us, but it is 
no use. The fact is, I fear he has a little personal grudge against me. No fault 
of mine, either; two years ago I outbid him for that property over at Burroaks, 
that’s all. He has had a grudge against me ever since, and now he thinks he 
sees his chance to pay it out.” 

“Tf it is a personal matter there is no chance of winning him,” said 
Baxter. “I know Ward; he goes by feeling. Abstract party principles or 
questions of right and wrong don’t sway him a hair’s breadth.” 

Meanwhile, Fan and Jess were in their room chattering about their picnic 
plans. 

“T do hope it will be fine,” said Jess. “I’ve looked forward to this picnic 
all summer. It will be too bad if tomorrow is rainy.” 

“T’ll just sit down and cry if it is,” said Fan pessimistically. “I don’t like 
the looks of that cloud in the northwest.” 

But the cloud was gone in the morning, and the day promised to be an 
ideal one for outdoor festivals. Fan and Jess started for Springhill before the 
dew was dry. They lived at Alta Vista. Beyond it was Burroaks, and beyond 
that again Clearview, three miles from Springhill. By the time they reached 
Clearview the sun was getting hot, and both girls were beginning to feel a 
little warm and tired. They dismounted at the gate of a big white farmhouse 
set back from the road in a little grove of white birches. 

“I’m fearfully thirsty,” said Fan. “Let us go in and ask if we may have a 
drink of water and rest for half an hour. It’s a nice-looking place, and the seat 
under those trees seems delightfully cool. We have plenty of time. It is only 
nine o’clock now.” 


They went up to an open side door, and Jess was about to knock when 
Fan said, “Listen!” 

They both heard the sound of low, muffled sobbing inside, as if 
somebody were crying with her face in a pillow, in the room to their right. 

“Perhaps we would better go away,” said Fan doubtfully, but Jess had 
knocked before she spoke. There was a sudden silence in the inner room, a 
long pause, and then a little woman came out through the hall. Such a tired- 
looking little woman with weary brown eyes from which the tears had been so 
hastily wiped that one still glistened on her faded cheek. 

“Good morning,” said Jess smilingly. “We have called to ask for a drink 
of water. We are very thirsty and a little tired. This is my sister, Frances 
Allen, and I am Jessamine Allen.” 

“Come right in,” said the little woman eagerly. “I am glad to see you. 
Won’t you sit in the parlour and rest a while? Pll bring you some real nice 
lemonade.” 

She ushered them into a cool, neat room and fluttered away, returning 
presently with a pitcher of lemonade, which proved to be deliciously cold and 
fresh. 

“How lovely!” said Jess, when she had drained her glass. “I have some 
hope of reaching Springhill in comfort after this.” 

“Oh, you are going to the picnic?” said the little woman wistfully. “I—I 
wanted to go—I expected to go—but I can’t.” 

The tears brimmed up in her eyes again. She wiped them away with a 
trembling work-hardened hand. 

“Tt is dreadful childish of me to be crying about it,” she said 
apologetically. “But I feel just terrible disappointed. I haven’t been to a picnic 
for years—I haven’t been anywhere—and I wanted to go dreadful bad.” 

“It is too bad you can’t go,” said Fan sympathetically. “What is the 
reason you can’t?” 

“Oh, I can’t get anyone to mind the house and cook the men’s meals. 
Grandma is quite helpless and can’t stir a step to do anything. You see, when I 
heard about this picnic last week I just took a notion I must go. I haven’t been 
able to get out much for years—there is so much to do, and then the children. 
I just pined for a day off. And I knew so many of my old friends that I haven’t 
seen for years would be there. So I asked my husband—he is Richard Ward— 
if he would take me. He said he couldn’t be bothered with going himself, but 
if I wanted to go so bad I could take the old horse and wagon and drive 
myself, and the children could go over and spend the day with their Aunt 
Em’line, and he’d get Mary Joe from the creek to come up and cook for the 
men; we have four here working at a barn and one farm hand. Oh, you don’t 
know how I’ve looked forward to it—just like a child. This morning Richard 
had to go to town, and he took the children along to Em’ line. Then word came 
from Mary Joe that she couldn’t come because her husband was sick, and 
there’s nobody else I can get, and I just can’t go. Excuse me for crying—I’m 


so kind of tired and discouraged I can’t seem to help myself.” 

“[’m very sorry,” said Jess gently. She looked across at Fan, and Fan 
looked back at her. 

“Oh, I suppose it doesn’t matter much,” said Mrs. Ward, trying to smile. 
“And it can’t be helped. I’m not generally as silly as this—I don’t know what 
has come over me. I’ ve felt dreadful tired and played out all summer.” 

When she had gone out with the tray the girls looked at each other again. 
They had always boasted that twinship gave them an insight into each other’s 
thoughts, at any rate, each knew what the other was thinking just now. 

“T can’t give up the picnic,” said Fan protestingly, as if Jess had 
suggested that they should. 

“We have had three picnics already this summer,” said Jess, “and that 
poor, tired little soul is just dying for a bit of a good time. She is simply 
starving for a little social distraction. Let us give it to her.” 

“But perhaps she wouldn’t like us to,” said Fan. “Perhaps she won’t 
consent.” 

“We’ll make her,” said Jess decisively. “She is just at that point where 
she can be swept off her feet and made to do anything. Now, Fan, you know 
we must do it. I wouldn’t enjoy the picnic now, anyway. Mrs. Ward’”—as the 
little woman came back again—“you are going to the picnic. Fan and I will 
stay here and look after things for you. Oh, we can do it. We are excellent 
cooks—‘if I do say it as hadn’t orter’—and you must just show us where 
things are and give us an apron apiece, and we’ll contrive to fill every one of 
your hired men up on something.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t think of it,” protested Mrs. Ward. “It’s so good of you to 
offer, but—” 

“Don’t think of it,” said Fan with twinkling eyes. “Just go. We won’t 
steal your spoons. I assure you that we are respectable, even if our father is a 
politician. Now, dear little woman, just listen to us and believe us. We have 
been to picnics galore, and it is your turn. Just do a foolish thing for once— 
perk up and go and leave us in full charge.” 

Mrs. Ward’s horror over the bare idea that they supposed her capable of 
thinking that they might steal her spoons did as much as the girls’ coaxing in 
doing away with her objections. She was afraid to object much lest they 
should think it was because she didn’t trust them! In the end she yielded, took 
the girls out, introduced them to “grandma’”’—a sweet-faced old lady of eighty 
—showed them the ins and outs of the pantry, and finally sent to the field for 
the hired man to harness the old horse for her. 

“It’s dreadful,” she said as she drove away. “I feel that it is just dreadful. 
I’m sure Richard will say so. To put all this on you—and you strangers! It is 
dreadful!” But old Trot was moving to the gate as she spoke. 

“You are to forget all about us and the men’s meals as soon as you are 
out of sight of the house,” called Jess. “Just have a good time and stay to the 
end. We’ll be all right.” 


Fan and Jess have never forgotten that day of impromptu housekeeping. 
They agreed that it was better fun than the picnic. Grandma told them where 
to find things, and they were just as good cooks as Jess had boasted. Dinner 
was ready at twelve for the men, who took everything as a matter of course, 
supposing the girls to be some relatives of Mrs. Ward’s. 

After the dishes were washed, the girls had a spare hour or so which they 
spent in the garden. It was a little dull perhaps—and the town girls at the 
picnic would be having a very jolly time just then. 

“But I’m glad we stayed here,” said Jess decidedly. “It just makes me 
feel happy to think what a good time poor Mrs. Ward must be having. I do 
hope she is not worrying over us. We’ ve got on very well for two girls loose 
in a strange house.” 

Supper had to be prepared later on, and Jess and Fan were washing the 
dishes when Mr. Ward walked up to the house and stood in the doorway, 
mutely regarding them with a puzzled look on his dark, rather sulky face. 

Grandma was not there to introduce them, so Jess did it with a flourish of 
her dishtowel. 

“Good afternoon, Mr. Ward. We’re the Allen girls from Alta Vista and 
we’ re keeping house for your wife while she is at the picnic. Supper is just 
over, but we can get yours right away.” 

“T’ve had my supper,” said Mr. Ward gruffly. “Are you Jerome Allen’s 
girls?” 

“The same,” declared Jess. 

“Humph!” 

Nothing more did this amiable Mr. Ward say. He turned away and went 
to the new barn. 

“T don’t wonder Mrs. Ward wanted to have a day off,” said Fan with a 
grimace. She was not very favourably impressed with Mr. Ward. 

It was six o’clock when old Trot ambled into the yard. Mrs. Ward waved 
her hand at her husband as he came toward her from the barn. There was a 
bright colour in her cheeks and her brown eyes were shining. She looked 
years younger. 

“Oh Dick, wasn’t it dreadful of me? But I’ve had such a lovely time— 
I’ve seen everybody!” 

She came running into the house with a step as light as a girl’s. “Oh, my 
dears, I can never, never thank you enough. I don’t know what to say. I 
enjoyed every minute of the day. I feel as if I could live on this for years. How 
did you get along?” 

“Splendidly,” said Jess. “The men heroically managed to eat what we put 
before them, and the only accident that happened was when Fan smashed a 
cup. But grandma said it was only an old odd one and not to worry over it. 
We’re as glad as we can be that you had such a good time, and we must go 
right off now or we won’t get home before dark. Father may have missed us 
and been worried. I forgot to tell you to hunt him up and explain. The next 


time you want a substitute housekeeper you will know where to send. And 
we’re coming back to see you some time, anyhow.” 

“T hope you will,” said Mrs. Ward eagerly. “I should just love to have 
you come, and I won’t make you cook the men’s meals, either!” 

When the girls reached the gate Mr. Ward was there to open it for them. 
“Your father was here canvassing for my vote a few days ago,” he said as 
gruffly as ever. “I hadn’t made up my mind then. But you can tell him ’m 
going to vote for him. And I’m much obliged to you for doing my wife a 
kindness.” 

Two weeks later the election came off, and the temperance candidate 
won out by a majority of fifteen votes. 

“Ward did it,” said Mr. Baxter. “All Clearview went with him. It’s a 
puzzle to me what brought him over. He was very bitter against us at one 
time.” 

Mr. Allen smiled. He knew what Fan and Jess themselves did not know 
—that their kindly, impulsive act had driven out of Richard Ward’s heart the 
memory of his old rankling grudge. They had made a friend where before had 
been an enemy. 


Why Faith Spoke First 


That Anna Wood and Faith Moore should quarrel, and that so bitterly that 
three months would go by without speaking to each other, was the last thing 
that would have been supposed possible by the dwellers in Capawind. Faith, 
the sweet and placid and brown-haired, quarrel with Anna, the round and jolly 
and rosy-cheeked? Impossible! 

But the impossible had happened—just how nobody in Capawind could 
tell, not even Faith and Anna themselves. And the hitherto unbroken 
friendship of forty years lay in seeming ruins around them. 

Faith Moore and Anna Wood had been born the same day—one in the 
little white cottage with the green shutters and the prim lombardies all around 
it, and the other in the primrose coloured house smothered in apple trees that 
was on the other side of the low spruce hedge. The two houses were so near 
each other that the dwellers therein might almost have shaken hands from 
window to window. 

Faith and Anna played together from the day they first crawled 
adventurously over their respective doorsteps. They went timidly to school 
together on their first day and shared the same desk during their whole school 
life. Their intimacy was unbroken through childhood and young girlhood. 
Early womanhood brought to each the sweetness of unspoiled romance, all the 
sweeter for being mutually confided. Death had ended the romance for each 
and after that they had drifted into tranquil old maidenhood, scarcely missing 
other ties, so much were they to each other. Father and mother, sister and 
brother had gone from both. Faith lived with her small “help” in the green- 
shuttered cottage behind the lombardies. Anna reigned the contented mistress 
in the house of the primrose hue. 

They had been like sisters all their lives and expected to remain so to the 
end. They hoped to be buried side by side in death. They had even selected 
the very spot in the little hillside burying ground where they wished to lie— 
the southwest corner where the wild ox-eye daisies blossomed and the mellow 
sunshine always lingered. 

And now they had quarrelled and never spoke to each other. It was a 
tragedy to them. There was no savour left in anything unshared by the other. 

The quarrel occurred in March. The cause was so trifling that I have 
forgotten it if I ever knew it. Three months had gone by. It was June now. The 
whole world was ablush and abloom with the loveliness of ripe spring. The 
big pansy beds in Faith’s front yard were brave in purple and gold. The apple 
trees around the primrose house were gloriously pink and white. The smooth 


slope of the lawn below was velvet green and the poplars that fringed the 
brook beyond were tremulous in airy leafage. But in the hearts of Anna and 
Faith there was no spring—nothing but wintry sorrow and loneliness. 

Each of them had long ago bitterly repented of the quarrel and 
recognized its foolishness. Each admitted to herself that she had been much to 
blame and each longed for a reconciliation. But—and here was the crux of the 
whole matter—each was determined that she would not “speak first.” If either 
one had broken through her offended dignity and spoken, were it but to say 
good day, the other would have responded cordially, and all would have been 
well. 

But neither would speak first if she died for it. With all Faith’s sweetness 
and Anna’s jollity, there was mingled a strong element of determination— 
stubbornness, the Capawind folks called it, to tell the truth. 

One day in June, Faith arose in the morning with a sigh as she reflected 
that she must begin baking that day for the social which the sewing circle 
were getting up to provide the funds for a new church carpet. It was the first 
time Faith had ever sighed over such a prospect. She was a skillful cook and 
had always delighted in baking and brewing and boiling and stewing for some 
such event. But—Faith sighed again—it was the first time she would have to 
do it alone. “Off her own bat” as she said, with a faint smile, recalling the 
slang phrase to which a small nephew of hers was addicted. There would be 
no pleasant consultations with Anna, no comparing and exchanging of 
recipes, no running through the spruce hedge at twilight to behold the display 
of toothsome concoctions in Anna’s spotless pantry. 

She pulled up her blind and looked out. Right across from her was 
Anna’s window. The blind was still down. Anna was not yet up. The sun was 
just rising and the poplars by the brook were catching the light and turning to 
delicate gold. Whiffs of subtle, bewilderingly sweet fragrance floated up from 
the dew-wet apple blossoms. Faith’s eyes suddenly filled with tears. 

“Oh, if only Anna would speak,” she said with a sob. “I'd speak if I 
could—but I just can’t. Something rises up in me and stops me at the very 
thought. If I could only do it without thinking! I didn’t know a human being 
could be as lonely as I’ve been the past three months. Yesterday when I went 
to church all alone and Anna walking on the other side of the road I thought 
my heart would break.” 

All that morning Faith mixed and baked in her kitchen. All that morning 
Anna across the hedge, mixed and baked in hers—the one sadly, the other 
grimly—as if at some unpleasant duty that must be gone through with. 

Faith was quicker than Anna, or perhaps she did not mean to bake so 
much for the social. At any rate when Faith dressed herself after dinner and 
sat down at her open sitting-room window, Anna was still mixing at the table 
of her pantry. The pantry window was right across from Faith. She could see 
every movement Anna made. 

“She’s mixing a layer cake,” thought Faith drearily. She had not made a 


layer cake for the reason that her own recipe did not please her and she could 
not borrow Anna’s. 

She was knitting a quilt—“tobacco stripe” pattern, and Anna had begun 
one at the same time—and as she counted the stitches mechanically she 
watched Anna sifting, stirring and whipping deftly. 

Suddenly Faith’s knitting dropped on her lap. She leaned forward with 
eager, interested eyes. Anna had just taken a small bottle with a vanilla label 
on it from the shelf behind her and sat it on the pantry windowsill. It was half 
full of a dark brown liquid. It looked like vanilla, but Faith knew it wasn’t. 
Anna had mistaken the bottle. It was very strange of Anna to do anything like 
that. She was usually so careful. Surely she could not mean to use it in her 
cake. 

Faith’s thoughts went back to a day three months ago just before their 
quarrel. She had run over to borrow some anodyne liniment from Anna. In 
pouring it from one bottle to another she had let Anna’s bottle slip and the top 
had broken. Anna had taken an old empty vanilla bottle and poured the 
remainder of the liniment into it. This was the very bottle that Anna had just 
put down on the pantry windowsill. Faith knew it by the yellow label—the 
only one of that brand that Anna had ever used. 

Faith watched eagerly. She forgot everything but the interest of the 
moment. Presently Anna came back with a spoon. She took up the bottle. Yes, 
she was going to use its contents to flavour her layer cake. 

Faith poked her head out of the window. 

“Anna, Anna!” she fairly screamed, “don’t use that—don’t! It isn’t 
vanilla—it’s liniment—anodyne liniment!” 

Anna started so violently that she nearly let the bottle and all drop into 
her cake bowl. She looked over at Faith and then laughed somewhat 
hysterically. 

“To be sure it is. How foolish of me. I’ve been so absent-minded today 
it’s a wonder I haven’t done something queer before this. I’m obliged to you, 
Faith. I don’t think a cake flavoured with anodyne liniment would be very 
appetizing. But what am I to do? Since this isn’t vanilla, I haven’t a drop.” 

“T’ve a bottle—I’ll take it over,” said Faith eagerly. 

She ran to her pantry as lightly and blithely as a girl. There was a soft 
light in her eyes and a soft flush on her faded cheeks. 

A minute later, vanilla bottle in hand, she slipped through the gate whose 
rusted latch yielded somewhat unwillingly to her fingers. Anna met her at the 
door underneath the climbing hop-vines. They went into the house together 
with their arms about each other in the schoolgirl fashion of their long ago 
years. 


The Punishment of the Twins 


Billy Carr—nobody but Great-aunt Jane ever called him William—was 
waiting in the hall for Priscilla. He was ready for Sunday School; he had a 
cent in one pocket for the Sunday School collection; he carried his Bible in 
one hand and his Sunday School quarterly in the other; he knew his lesson and 
his golden text and the catechism question. Had he not studied them perfect 
the whole preceding Sunday afternoon? Billy, therefore, should have been in a 
placid frame of mind. As a matter of fact, despite text and catechism, he was 
inwardly as a ravening wolf. 

A defiant scowl darkened his brow as he muttered, “I hate Sunday here.” 

Billy glanced around in terror after this outburst. Suppose the floor 
opened and swallowed him up for his wickedness! Or, worse still, suppose 
Aunt Jane heard him! But nothing happened, and after a moment Billy went 
on, finding a certain relief in uttering his stormy thoughts: 

“T hate going to Sunday School in Meadowby worse’n castor oil—and I 
hate going to church in Meadowby worse’n poison—and I hate writing out a 
s’nopsis worse’n ’em both!” 

The stairs creaked and Billy’s heart quaked within him. Nobody 
appeared, but Billy thought he had had a narrow escape, and he buttoned the 
rest of his rebellious feelings tightly up in his soul. Certain things might be 
disagreeable and a fellow might have his own private opinions concerning 
them; but a two months’ sojourn in Aunt Jane’s household had convinced 
Billy that it was safer to keep said private opinions to himself. Aunt Jane did 
not believe in liberty of thought, and you did not get any pudding for dinner or 
anything but plain bread and milk for your tea if you persisted in claiming it. 
As for liberty of action, the very cat in the kitchen would have grinned at you 
in scorn if you mentioned it. 

Presently Aunt Jane did come down the stairs leading Priscilla by the 
hand. Billy glared up at both as they came. He thought he had never seen 
Aunt Jane grimmer or Priscilla more like the picture of the angel in the 
chromo over the parlour mantelpiece. 

Priscilla was garbed in spotless white, crisp and fluted and ruffled. She 


had on white silk gloves and a lingerie hat. Her golden hair hung in a deep 
long fleece to her waist and her eyes were blue and limpid and innocent. A 
cherubic expression wreathed her delicate spiritual face. Priscilla’s 
appearance always confused Billy’s theology terribly. He could not 
understand how anybody could look so like an angel on the outside and be the 
very—well, the very opposite inside. Billy knew that the more saintly Priscilla 
looked, the worse, as a rule, she was feeling. 

“She must be mad clear through just now,” he reflected. 

Aunt Jane surveyed the twins over her spectacles with her usual frown. 

“Now be sure you are good children,” she warned them. “I can’t go to 
church this morning because my rheumatism is troubling me. But I expect you 
to behave yourselves properly in every respect. Don’t walk in the dust. Don’t 
stop in the porch to talk to the other children. Don’t squirm or wriggle in your 
places. Don’t whisper. Don’t forget your golden texts. Don’t forget to put in 
your collection. And don’t forget to pay especial attention to the sermon. I 
shall expect you both to write out a synopsis of it as usual this afternoon and I 
want to see a better result than I had last Sunday.” 

Billy watched Priscilla’s face with a fascinated gaze as they went down 
the garden path. At the gate Priscilla put her quarterly up before her and 
twisted her countenance into such an unearthly and terrific contortion that 
Billy, although he knew her gifts in this respect, was honestly alarmed that 
she would never in the world be able to get it straightened out again. When 
the quarterly went down, however, there was Priscilla looking as meek and 
saintly as before and she comported herself with dignity as far along the road 
as was within view of Aunt Jane. 

Billy said nothing but held his breath in a not unpleasant suspense. He 
knew something was coming, and as soon as they had turned the corner of the 
spruce-grove it came. 

Not in words at first, however; words were too weak a vehicle of 
expression just then for Priscilla’s stormy soul. In grim, deliberate silence she 
stepped off the green grass of the roadside ankle deep in the fine dust that four 
weeks of rainless weather had made on the road and marched along in it, 
shuffling her feet viciously until she was enveloped in a hazy cloud. 

Billy watched her delightedly. He would never have dared to do it 
himself but it was splendid to see Priscilla doing it. 

Finally, when she was dust from head to foot, Priscilla came back to the 
grass. 

“That’s the beginning,” she exploded triumphantly. “And I’m going to 
stop in the porch and talk as long as there is anybody to talk to. ’m going to 
squirm and wriggle and whisper. I’m going to say I don’t know the golden 
text and I’m going to throw away both of my collections right now!” 

And Priscilla hurled cent and dime over Jacob Millar’s fence with a 
fierce gesture. 

“Oh!” breathed Billy, partly in horror, partly in admiration. “And are you 


going to write the s’nopsis?” 

“T suppose I'll have to,” conceded Priscilla gloomily, “because if I don’t, 
I daresay Aunt Jane would keep me shut up until I did. I used to love going to 
church at home. But how can anybody like it here when you have to write a 
s’nopsis? Isn’t it bad enough to be shut up all the week and kept at lessons just 
as if it wasn’t vacation and never allowed to play with a single soul without 
having to spend all Sunday afternoon writing a s’nopsis? It’s a darned 
shame!” 

“Oh, Priscilla, don’t swear,” said Billy, rather shocked but still admiring. 

““Darned’ isn’t swearing and I don’t care much if it should be,” said 
Priscilla recklessly. “Aunt Jane will drive me to swearing in right good 
earnest yet, Billy Carr. I can’t imagine why father didn’t send us to Aunt 
Nora’s when she wanted us to go. And Aunt Nora is our own aunt while Aunt 
Jane is only father’s aunt. Just think how splendid it would have been there! 
We wouldn’t have to be respectable one minute—only on Sundays and then it 
would have been really nice for a change. We could wear comfortable clothes 
and go barefoot, and fish, and slide down the sheephouse roof and eat 
anything that came handy. Think of Aunt Nora’s little plum pies.” 

Billy groaned. It was agonizing to hear Priscilla thus recounting the 
delights they might have enjoyed at Aunt Nora’s and contrast them with the 
bitter realities at Aunt Jane’s. 

“Instead of which,” went on Priscilla witheringly, “we’ve got to wash our 
faces and brush our teeth four times a day and keep our toes in position and 
live on health foods. If I thought it would be a bit of use I'd write to father and 
ask him to let us go to Aunt Nora’s yet. But I know he wouldn’t. He’d be 
afraid of hurting Aunt Jane’s feelings. Her feelings! She hasn’t got any.” 


II 


A piercing whoop broke in on Priscilla’s wrathful speech. Looking up 
Priscilla and Billy saw a row of Dixons sitting on the board fence behind the 
Dixon house. Dave Dixon was there, and Pete Dixon, likewise Tommy and 
Adolphus Dixon. They were all freckle and snub-nosed, bareheaded and 
barefooted. As for clothes, they had on no more than strict decency required. 

But they did look so jolly and carefree. The cockle of Priscilla’s heart 
warmed to them as she smiled radiantly at Dave, doubly incited thereto by the 
fact that Aunt Jane would have been horrified if she had known it. Aunt Jane 
would not let Billy and Priscilla play with any of the Meadowby children, but 
she had sternly forbidden them even to speak to the Dixons. Therefore, Billy 
and Priscilla had long hankered to do it. 

Dave lost his head under the dazzling influence of Priscilla’s smile and 
could only grin sheepishly back; but Pete cheerfully demanded: 


“Where are you going?” 

“Sunday School,” said Billy briefly. 

“We mostly goes to Sunday School too,” said Pete. “But Pa and Ma’s 
away today and Dave and me has to look after the baby and Tom and 
*Dolphus can’t go ’cause there’s nobody to dress em. So we’re just going to 
stay home and have a rip-roaring time. We’re going fishing.” 

“Yeh’d better come, too” said Dave, suddenly recovering his powers of 
speech. 

Billy sighed. 

Alluring as the prospect was, it was scarcely a temptation, so utterly out 
of the question was it. Fishing and such dear joys were for happy, 
irresponsible creatures like the Dixons; as for him, he must tread the thorny 
path of respectability and synopsis. 

“Thank you, we will,” said Priscilla calmly. 

Billy’s mouth fell open and stayed open but no words came forth from it. 
He could not have heard aright. The Dixons thought so too, and stared like 
four graven images of amazement. 

“We can’t climb over that fence, so we’ll have to go up the lane and in at 
the gate,” Priscilla went on. “You'd better meet us there because I’m afraid of 
your dog.” 

The Dixons, convinced, tumbled off the fence with a simultaneous shriek 
of exultation and could be heard scampering through the yard. Priscilla 
walked onward; head erect. 

“Priscilla, you don’t really mean it?” gasped Billy, swayed betwixt hope 
and fear. 

“IT do mean it. ’'m going to have a good time for once in Meadowby.” 

“But won’t Aunt Jane be furious?” 

“Of course she will. But what can she do? She doesn’t believe in 
whipping children and I’m very sure,” with superlative scorn, “we haven’t 
any pleasures she can take from us. She’ll likely give us no dinner and send us 
to bed, but that won’t be any worse than writing a s’nopsis. I’m going 
anyhow. I haven’t had a spark of fun all summer, but there’s a chance for it 
now. We couldn’t get home from church until half-past one so we have four 
hours to celebrate. Yes. ’'m going. You can come or not, just as you please.” 

“Oh, Pll come, of course,” said Billy resignedly. 

Secretly he felt a fearful joy. Priscilla’s courage infected him and he cast 
dread and conscience to the winds. 

“T suppose it is wrong,” said Priscilla, “But I’m tired of being good. I’ve 
had to be good so long that there’s an awful lot of wickedness bottled up in 
me. At home it used to dribble away a little every day, so it wasn’t very 
noticeable, but now it’s got to come all out at once or I shall burst. Now, 
Billy, you take my advice and go into this thing with all your heart if you go 
at all. There’s no use being bad if you spoil your fun by wishing you were 
good all the time. We’ll have to repent afterwards, I suppose, but there’s no 


use in mixing the two things together.” 

Dave had the gate wide open when they reached it and the four Dixons 
stood behind it in an admiring line as Priscilla and Billy marched through. The 
Dixon dog was sitting peaceably on one side and the Dixon baby was 
wallowing delightedly in a dust-pie on the other. 

The yard was full of splendid possibilities, as Priscilla saw at a glance. 

“Where are you going fishing?” she demanded. 

“Down at the brook—it’s just below that bush,” responded Dave. “But 
it’s awful muddy down there. You’ll spoil your clothes.” 

“You don’t suppose we’re going fishing in these clothes do you?” said 
Priscilla scornfully. “You must lend us some of yours.” 

The four Dixons gasped. Tommy and Adolphus giggled, but Dave 
scowled at them so furiously that they stopped at once and looked 
preternaturally solemn instead. 

“We—we can lend Billy some, of course,” said Dave doubtfully, “but 
there ain’t any girls in our family and Ma’s dresses would be too big for you.” 

“What’s the matter with some of yours?” said Priscilla calmly. “You’ve 
got some besides what you have on, haven’t you?” 

Dave whistled. Then he rose to the situation. 

“Oh, o’ course; you can have a suit of Pete’s. I guess mine would be too 
big. Billy can have mine. Come into the house.” 

Dave led the way into the Dixon kitchen and dived into the small 
bedroom off of it. 

Reappearing presently, he gave Priscilla to understand that a suit of 
Pete’s was laid out on the bed and she might go in and don it. 

“Billy and us’ll go up to the loft and change there,” he said. 


Il 


When the boys came down from the loft Priscilla was waiting for them. She 
wore Pete’s trousers and she had discarded boots and stockings and lingerie 
hat. Pete’s jacket was buttoned up to her neck and her golden hair fell over it. 

Dave surveyed her admiringly. 

“You look just as pretty in those things as in dresses,” he said. 

Priscilla put her hands in Pete’s pockets and tossed her head. 

“T’m very comfortable in them and that’s the main thing,” she said. “You 
boys don’t know how well off you are, never having to fuss with skirt and 
frills. Billy don’t you just wish Aunt Jane could see me now? Well, we 
mustn’t waste any time. We’ve only got four hours and I’m bound to make 
the most of them. If we’re going fishing what’s the first thing to be done?” 

“Go out behind the henhouse and dig wums,” said Pete blithely. 

“Ow!” 


It was a little shriek that came from Priscilla. Sex has its limitations, after 
all. Priscilla could wear masculine garments undauntedly but her feminine 
soul recoiled from worms. 

“T can’t dig them. Billy, you’ ll have to dig mine.” 

“T’ll dig them for you,” said Dave gallantly, “and I'll put them on the 
hook for you, too.” 

“Oh, thank you,” said Priscilla gratefully. “I'll look after the baby while 
you’re digging them.” 

When enough worms had been dug Dave announced that they would 
have to draw lots to see who would take charge of the baby. 

“Why can’t you leave him here?” said Priscilla. “Would he cry?” 

“Naw, he never cries,” said Pete, “But he’s a terrible crawler and he’d be 
sure to get into mischief if we left him. He crawled into the pigpen the other 
day and next day he nearly fell down the well.” 

“If he won’t cry why don’t you put him in the hen coop?” said Priscilla. 

Dave and Pete looked at each other in speechless admiration of this 
clever girl. Often they had tried to devise some safe disposal of the baby but 
no such brilliant idea as this had ever dawned upon them. With a shout Pete 
pounced on the hen-coop and turned out the brooding hen Mrs. Dixon had 
incarcerated therein. The next minute the Dixon baby was shut in it, laughing 
and gurgling with delight. 

“That’s a bully place,” said Dave rapturously. “He’ll get lots of fresh air 
and he can see plenty to amuse him and nothing can get at him. If he does yell 
a bit it won’t hurt him. Come on, now.” 

A glorious two hours of sport followed—fishing, wading, paddling, 
jumping. Priscilla might not be able to put worms on her hook but she could 
catch fish after they were put on. She was high-line when they stopped; and as 
for jumping the brook, none of them could compare with her. Billy himself 
was surprised at her prowess. 

When the possibilities of the brook were exhausted they trooped back to 
the yard where the baby was fast asleep in the hen-coop. They had a hilarious 
game of tag, and then they all climbed to the top of the barn roof and cut their 
names on the ridgepole. A flat-roofed stable and a huge straw-pen beneath it 
gave Priscilla another exhilarating idea, and they spent a splendid hour 
climbing to the stable roof and diving off it into the straw below. 

Up to this point all had been peace and goodwill. Now trouble brewed. 
Dave had taken Billy around to the barn to show him a pet calf when their 
conference was unpleasantly interrupted by the breathless arrival of Adolphus, 
who burst into the barn gasping: 

“Oh, Pete and Priscilla’s fighting—and she’s killing Pete—and come 
quick and stop her.” 

Dave and Billy set off at full speed for the straw-pen. In the centre were 
the combatants writhing to and fro in anything but loving embrace. If the 
battle had, according to Adolphus, been going in Priscilla’s favour the tide 


turned with the arrival of Billy and Dave, for just as they burst into the pen 
Pete got his hands on Priscilla’s curls and yanked them mercilessly. Priscilla’s 
shriek wakened the echoes. 

Dave and Billy hurled themselves into the mélée. Billy flung his arms 
around his sister and dragged her back; Dave, with one vindictive blow, sent 
the unhappy Pete sprawling and then stood over him threateningly. 

“You're a beauty, oh, ain’t you!” said Dave fiercely. “To be fighting with 
a lady and her visiting you! Oh, ain’t you a nice one!” 

“She hit me first,” vociferated Pete. 

“He dropped a caterpillar down my neck,” shrieked Priscilla. 

“Oh, Pll settle you by and by, Pete Dixon,” promised Dave. 

“T only did it for fun,” whimpered Pete. “She was such a sport in 
everything else I didn’t s’ pose she’d mind that.” 

“You s’ posing!” said Dave with withering scorn. 

“Anyhow, I gave him a black eye,” said Priscilla triumphantly. 

“Oh, do remember what day it is,” implored Billy in agony. 

“That’s so,” agreed Priscilla. “I dare say it isn’t just the thing to be 
fighting on Sunday. You can let Pete up, Dave, and Ill forgive him.” 

Harmony being thus restored and Dave having somewhat reluctantly 
promised to forego vengeance on Pete, the next proposition was dinner. They 
all adjourned to the pantry. 

The Dixons might be very low down in the Meadowby social scale but 
Mr. Dixon was a good “provider” and his wife an excellent cook. The pantry 
was well stored with pies, cakes, and preserves. To the Carr twins, who had 
been nourished for two months on a strictly hygienic diet, it was a feast of fat 
things and they did if full justice. Priscilla pounced on a jar of pickles with a 
shriek of delight. 

“T haven’t had a pickle since I left home. Can I eat all these, Dave?” 

“Sure,” said hospitable Dave, confident that, though such a dose of 
pickles would probably kill any ordinary girl, Priscilla was perfectly safe 
since she was no ordinary girl. Priscilla ate those pickles straight, scorning all 
other viands. 

“Ain’t this bully?” sighed Billy, ecstatically tucking away doughnuts. 
“Aunt Jane says fried things ain’t healthy. Priscilla, why are the nicest things 
never healthy?” 

“Hush—don’t bother me,” said Priscilla absently. 

With the last pickle poised forgotten on her fork she was bending over a 
big book she had just discovered on a shelf. Billy craned his neck to see what 
it was and was as much amazed as disgusted to find that it was a volume of 
sermons. 

Presently Priscilla looked up with flushed cheeks and sparkling eyes. 

“Dave, whose book is this?” 

“What—that? The Flying Roll? Oh, I guess it’s Ma’s. She bought it from 
a book agent two years ago and Pa’s been laughing at her ever since. He said 


there was two things sold in that affair—the book and Ma.” 

“Can I have the loan of it for a while? I’ll be just as careful of it.” 

“’ Course,” said Dave. 

Billy gasped. 

It was now time to go. Priscilla sorrowfully retreated into the bedroom 
and came out white and frilled and angelic again. 

“We’ve had a splendid day of it and we’ll come another time if ever 
Aunt Jane has Sunday rheumatism again,” she promised—recklessly, Billy 
thought, for it was unlikely Aunt Jane would trust them out of her sight the 
rest of the summer. “Good-bye, boys. A bit of raw meat would be just the 
thing for your eye, Pete. You’d better wake the baby up and take him out of 
the coop or he’|I be sunburned in stripes. Come, Billy.” 

On the road home Priscilla drew a long regretful breath. 

“Wasn’t it jolly, Billy? ’'ve always wanted to know if I was really able to 
fight with a boy and now I know I can, for sure. Of course, I’ve often licked 
you, but I was always scared you were just giving in to me because you 
thought it polite. Just think, if Father had let us go to Aunt Nora’s we could 
have fun like that all the week without having to break any of the 
commandments for it.” 

“And without having to settle up with Aunt Jane afterwards,” said Billy 
mournfully. 

“Aunt Jane isn’t going to know a thing about it,” said Priscilla 
triumphantly. “I’ve got a plan, Billy. This Flying Roll book is full of sermons. 
I struck a dandy one. I’m going to smuggle it into the house and we’ ll write a 
s’nopsis from it and Aunt Jane will never know the difference.” 

“T don’t think it’s fair that you should have got all the brains in our 
family, Priscilla,” said Billy, more admiringly than enviously when he had 
digested the idea. 

“Well, you see, I had to have some advantages to make up for being a 
girl,” said Priscilla. 

The way of those two transgressors seemed unscripturally easy. 


IV 


Aunt Jane suspected nothing and after dinner—if you think that they ate 
nothing you are vastly mistaken—they were sent to the library to write the 
usual report of the sermon. Billy’s opinion was that writing a “s’nopsis” with 
the printed sermon before you was a snap. When Aunt Jane came in they were 
ready for her, and she took the unusually copious sheets with a grim smile. 
Alas, very speedily that smile was changed to a frown. 
“Surely—surely Mr. Thorne never preached such stuff as this!” 


“What’s the matter with it?” Priscilla gasped. 


“Matter? It’s heresy—trank heresy. Why, the man must be a second 
adventist. I never read such doctrines.” 

Aunt Jane rushed out of the room in burning indignation. 

“What do you suppose was wrong?” whispered Billy miserably. 

“I’m sure I can’t imagine,” said Priscilla dejectedly. “The text was out of 
the Bible all right enough and goodness knows the sermon seemed awfully 
religious. It said all the wicked were to be burned up in a thousand years, too. 
What would you call orthodox doctrine if that isn’t? But never mind,” 
brightening up, “it’s Mr. Thorne she’s angry with, not us. Maybe she’ II forget 
all about it before she sees him.” 

Alas for delusive hopes! Mr. Thorne, hearing of Miss Carr’s rheumatic 
indisposition, called the very next afternoon and was shown into the library 
where that excellent lady was drilling her charges in dictation and spelling. 
Billy’s cold hand reached over and clutched Priscilla’s under the table. 

“She'll be sure to pitch into him—and he’ll say he didn’t preach it—and 
it'll all come out. She’ll be madder than if we had owned right up that we 
hadn’t been to church. What will we do?” he whispered agitatedly. 

“Hush! Sit still and say nothing,” was Priscilla’s advice. 

Miss Carr cut Mr. Thorne’s suave inquiries after her health severely 
short. 

“Yes, I was prevented from going to church, Mr. Thorne, and I very 
much regret it, for I should certainly not have allowed such doctrines as you 
preached yesterday to pass without a protest. I cannot express how amazed I 
am to discover that you hold such and would dare to proclaim them in a 
Presbyterian pulpit.” 

“J—I don’t understand you, Miss Carr,” exclaimed the unfortunate young 
man. 

“Will you deny that you made the statements contained in my grand- 
niece’s report of your sermon?” demanded Miss Carr. She produced the 
incriminating manuscript from the table drawer. “Is the whole substance of 
your sermon expressed in the simple if somewhat disconnected words of an 
innocent child?” 

Mr. Thorne took the paper and glanced over it. His lips twitched a little. 
Then he raised his hand and looked across the room at the two scared, 
appealing faces, with guilt written on their every lineament. Mr. Thorne had 
called at the Dixons before coming to Miss Carr’s and the putting of two and 
two together is by no means a hard arithmetical problem. 

He coolly folded up the “s’nopsis” and put it in his pocket. 

“{—TI am sorry I have incurred your displeasure, Miss Carr,” he said 
solemnly. “IJ—ahem—promise you that I shall never preach such a sermon— 
again.” 

“That will not alter the fact that you hold such doctrine,” said Miss Carr 
inexorably. “I must tell you plainly that I can no longer countenance you as 
my minister, Mr. Thorne. In future you may spare yourself the trouble of 


calling here.” 

Mr. Thorne rose. He was quite pale and he did not glance at the children; 
but his voice was quiet and steady. 

“T am sorry, Miss Carr. Good afternoon,” and bowed himself out. 

Aunt Jane watched him down the path grimly. 

“That settles it. Not another penny do I pay to the salary-fund as long as 
that man contaminates the Meadowby pulpit,” she said decisively as she went 
out. 

“Ain’t he a brick? He never told!” whispered Billy exultantly. 

But Priscilla’s face was white and tragic. 

“A brick! He’s a Christian, Billy Carr! And to think we’ve got him in 
such a scrape! Well, we can get him out again.” 

“What scrape? What difference does it make if Aunt Jane is mad at 
him?” 

“Billy Carr, didn’t you hear her say she wouldn’t pay another cent to his 
salary? Don’t you understand what that means? I know all about it. The 
church here is dreadfully weak. Aunt Jane pays as much as all the rest put 
together. If she stops, Mr. Thorne can’t stay here. And he’s going to marry 
that sweet Miss Sinclair—Dovie Nicholson told me so. If he has to leave here 
goodness knows when he can be married. Billy Carr, we’ve just got to go and 
own up the whole thing to Aunt Jane.” 

“Oh, I'd never dare,” protested Billy. “If she’d ever had forgiven us for 
running away to play with the Dixons she’lI never forgive us for fooling her 
with a fake sermon and getting her into a fuss with the minister. Let things 
alone. Maybe she’ ll find out from someone else that he didn’t preach it.” 

“She never will. You know she never associates with anybody in 
Meadowby. She’ Il just tell the collector that Mr. Throne doesn’t preach sound 
doctrine and she won’t condescend to explain anything about it. It’s got to be 
done, Billy. I can’t have the minister suffering for my faults. I’m going 
straight to her now. But you needn’t come if you are scared.” 

“I’m scared but ’'m coming. You don’t suppose I’m going to leave you 
do it alone, do you?” said Billy chivalrously. 


Vv 


Half an hour later the twins were sitting on the floor of an unfurnished upstairs 
room. The fatal interview was over and it had not been a pleasant one, to state 
it mildly. Aunt Jane had ordered them to the north room, there to stay until 
she had decided on their punishment. She also added that they had disgraced 
their father’s name and that it was a judgment on him for marrying beneath 
him. 

“What do you suppose she’lI do to us?” said Billy. The subject had a 


gruesome fascination. 

“T don’t know,” snapped Priscilla wrathfully, “but I do know one thing; 
she’d dearly love to whip us if it wasn’t against her principles. She’ ll likely 
keep us shut up here and feed us on bread and milk for a week. She hasn’t 
enough imagination to invent anything else. Did you hear what she said about 
Father? I guess our mother was ten times better than she is, and anyway she’s 
dead and I’m not going to stand having things said about her. I just gave Aunt 
Jane a look when she said that.” 

It was nearly dark when Aunt Jane came to pass sentence on the culprits 
of the north room. Billy tried to look as defiant as Priscilla did. Standing 
before them, a rigid figure of outraged majesty, Aunt Jane pronounced the 
doom of fate. 

“When your father was summoned abroad he talked of sending you to 
your Aunt Nora’s. I did not feel like assuming the responsibility of your 
guidance and training but I considered it my duty to do so. I did it for your 
sakes. I knew you would be unhappy at your Aunt Nora’s. She is a poor 
woman with a small house and a family of romping, inconsiderate children. 
Her scanty table and lack of conveniences would have seemed unbearable to 
you after the luxuries and dainty appointments to which you have been 
accustomed. I wished to save you from such discomforts. I was mistaken in 
this. You needed just such discipline to teach you to appreciate your blessings. 
I have reflected much concerning the punishment best suited to your 
scandalous conduct. It seemed to me that no ordinary measures would be 
severe enough. I have finally decided—” 

Aunt Jane paused, to give due weight to her decree. Billy and Priscilla 
held tight to each other. Billy was quaking. What fiendish punishment had 
Aunt Jane devised? Even Priscilla lost a little of her dauntless bearing. 

“T have decided,” concluded Aunt Jane, “to send you both straightway to 
your Aunt Nora’s.” 


Miss Curtis Comes 


All the Baldwins rushed into the hall when the postman came. There might be 
a letter from Dad or Mother, who were off on a motor trip. There was a letter 
but Faith turned it over disappointedly. 

“Tt isn’t from Mother or Dad. Who is it from?” 

“Mightn’t be a bad idea to open it and see,” suggested Wayne. 

Faith tore open the thick creamy envelope and took out the thick creamy 
sheet of paper in it. A moment...and her jolly, freckled face lengthened in 
dismay. 

“Miss Curtis is coming,” she gasped. “She will arrive on the five-thirty 
train and will stay overnight.” 

Wayne whistled. Jim gave one of the sudden grins that had earned for 
him the nickname of “The Cheshire Cat.” Ten-year-old Jess, as usual, said 
nothing and...also as usual...looked sweet and dreamy and faraway. 

“Of course she thinks Father and Mother are home,” said Faith. “There 
isn’t any address about the letter... can’t make out the post-mark...so there’s 
no getting word to her. We’ll simply have to let her come.” 

Nobody felt exactly overjoyed. Miss Curtis...the great Janet Curtis, 
author of those clever, profound, darkly-tragic novels which were a way over 
their heads...had been a girlhood friend of Mother’s and had always kept up a 
fitful correspondence with her. She had always been coming to visit Mother 
but had never come. Miss Curtis was a globe-trotter. When she wasn’t writing 
her books she was on the wing. So none of the Baldwins had ever seen her, 
but they felt they knew her fairly well for all that. Mother had described her; 
and the papers were always full of her doings and sayings and likes and 
dislikes and fads and fancies. 

“Lend me your ears,” said Faith resolutely. “We can’t head her off so 
we’ ll have to do our best and not let her think that Mother’s home and 
Mother’s children aren’t everything they should be. I’ll just have time to get 
everything in order and bake those lemon tarts she’s so fond of. And no 
fireworks! We’ve simply got to control our Baldwin tempers if it kills us.” 

“Which will be as easy for the rest of us as for our beloved Faith,” 
observed Wayne. 

Faith flushed. Her quick temper was a trial to her. She was doing her best 
to control it but sometimes it flashed out in spite of her. Just a flash and a 
snap...then sunshine again. But sometimes the flash and the snap did 
mischief. 

“She hates both cats and dogs so we’ ll have to keep ours out of sight,” 


said Jim. 

“Especially Jink,” said Faith. “He’s always picking a fight with either 
Tipsy or Merrylegs.” 

“He is such a temperamental dog,” sighed Jim, with a mimicry of Aunt 
Matilda when she made excuses for her family, that would have sent the 
Baldwins into convulsions at a time less fraught with destiny. 

“Don’t mimic anyone when Miss Curtis is here,” implored Faith. “Or 
make any of your comic faces. We can’t help laughing if you do and what will 
she think of us?” 

“Doesn’t she ever laugh herself?” asked Wayne. 

“T don’t believe she does. Her books are so terribly serious and gloomy. 
Not a single funny thing ever happens in them.” 

“You mustn’t let her suspect you wear knickers,” grinned Wayne. “In 
spite of her modern novels they say she’s quite faddy about dress and doesn’t 
approve of any imitation of the men!” 

“Oh, Pll have them off before she comes,” said Faith, who had spent the 
forenoon picking raspberries in their vacant lot down the street. “Ned, you’ re 
not to be greedy at the table, remember.” 

Ned’s appetite was enormous. The family always despaired of ever 
seeing him get enough to eat. 

“What’s the sense of starving a fellow just because the great Janet is 
coming?” he muttered. 

“T’ll give you lots afterwards in the pantry,” promised Faith. “Don’t grin 
at her unexpectedly, Jim. You’ll get on her nerves. Now scoot, all of you. ve 
heaps to do...the floor must be waxed for one thing. I’ Il do that first...then 
make the tarts...then dress.” 

“Can’t [help you?” said Jess, of the owl-like eyes. 

“No, sugar-pie. You’d only go mooning about and do something queer. 
All I ask of you is not to do anything queer while Miss Curtis is here.” 

“The trouble is,” said Jess gravely, “I don’t think the things I do are 
queer. They seem quite reasonable to me.” 

Faith laughed, kissed Jess...everybody loved Jess...drove the boys out 
and fell furiously to work. 

“Oh, I do hope everything will go right,” she breathed fervently. “I do 
want Miss Curtis to have a good opinion of Mother’s family.” 

Faith was just dropping a drop of red jelly like a gleaming ruby in the 
pale yellow centres of her lemon tarts when the bell rang. She sent Jess to 
answer it and Jess came back, placidly and serenely towing into the kitchen a 
tall, immaculate lady, beautifully and smartly dressed. 

“Miss Curtis!” gasped Faith, dropping her spoonful of jelly on the table. 

Miss Curtis! There in the kitchen which Faith had not yet tidied up! 
Where Jink was gnawing a malodorous bone he had brought in! Where the 
lunch dishes were yet unwashed! Where the shades were crooked! Where 
three cats were beautifully folded up for slumber in a patch of sunshine on the 


unswept floor. Oh, Jess, Jess! 

“And this is Faith” said Miss Curtis, offering a well-groomed hand. “I’m 
so glad to see Ursula’s daughters. I found I could catch an earlier train and I 
wanted to have all the time I could with Ursula after all these years. It seems 
impossible to think that Ursula has such a big daughter.” 

Faith knew she looked twice her size in those baggy knickerbockers. She 
was sure Miss Curtis’ eyes swept over them with disapproval. 

“And Mother isn’t here,” she said regretfully. “She and Dad went off for 
a trip last week. She’ ll be so disappointed, Miss Curtis. But we’ ll try to make 
you comfortable.” 

Faith was really hoping desperately that Miss Curtis wouldn’t stay when 
she found Mother was away. But Miss Curtis only smiled, said she was 
disappointed too, but since she was here she would stay and get acquainted 
with dear Ursula’s family. 

Faith took her up to the guest room, not daring to trust Jess...Jess was 
quite capable of ushering her absent-mindedly into Jim’s combination of 
bedroom and museum. Luckily all the rest of the house was in apple-pie order 
and the spare room bed, as sleek and smooth as if it had never been slept in, 
was a thing of beauty with its lace spread and silken cushions. 

Faith left Miss Curtis in the living room and fled to doff the knickers. She 
slipped into a fresh dainty dress and set about her dinner preparations 
hopefully. She was an excellent cook and, according to all reports, a good 
meal, daintily served, atoned for much in Miss Curtis’ eyes. 

Things went well...except that her first bowlful of whipping cream 
meanly turned to butter...and Faith was not ashamed of her table when they 
sat down to dinner. The boys were clean and quite presentable. Jess looked 
sweet enough to eat, and...except for the fact that Ned forgot and “made a 
face” at Jess just as Wayne began to say grace, thereby sending Jess into a 
spasm of repressed laughter that ended in a choking fit...everything went very 
well. Miss Curtis was quiet and they all felt she was rather bored but surely 
she couldn’t find fault with anything. 

Then, just at the last, came the catastrophe, swiftly and suddenly. Tipsy, 
a big grey-and-white cat, very proud of her prowess as a huntress, suddenly 
appeared from nowhere, leaped up on the table and dropped a large, very dead 
mouse right by Miss Curtis’ plate. Startled by Miss Curtis’ involuntary 
scream, she sprang to the floor and Jink, who had followed her in, made a dart 
at her. Terrified, Tipsy dashed head foremost through the windowpane, 
sending splinters of glass in every direction. The mouse still reposed by Miss 
Curtis’ plate. 

It was no use...the Baldwins had to laugh. Laugh they did and Faith, 
despite her dismay, laughed as heartily as any of them. Afterwards, when 
Miss Curtis had been taken back to the living room and the mouse thrown out 
of doors, poor Faith had a bad time. She was terribly ashamed. ..of her 
animals and her family and herself. 


“Even our cats and dogs can’t behave,” she groaned. “And it was 
dreadful of us to laugh...just dreadful. Miss Curtis will think we are perfect 
barbarians.” 

Things picked up in the evening. Faith sang and Wayne played a violin 
solo, both of which they did very well. Nevertheless, time dragged a little and 
everybody was secretly glad when Miss Curtis said she was tired and would 
like to go to bed early. Faith took her up to the guest room and turned on the 
light. Then she gazed at the bed in horror. 

Right in the middle of it lay a child...a dirty and disreputable- looking 
child, with jam all over its face, and a still more disreputable teddy bear 
hugged to its breast. 

“Ts that my bedfellow?” said Miss Curtis mildly. 

Before Faith could open horrified lips Jess, who had been absent all the 
evening, walked calmly in. 

“T forgot to take Nannie away,” she said. “Mrs. Wegg asked me to look 
after her while she went to the picture show. I gave her some bread and jam 
and then she got sleepy so I brought her up here. I guess I’ take her back 
now...Mrs. Wegg will be home.” 

Faith was furious. Her voice trembled with anger. 

“Just why...may I ask...did you put her here, Jess?” 

“° Cause she saw the lovely pillows and wanted to lie down on them,” 
explained Jess matter-of-factly. 

Faith’s anger passed. There was no use in being angry with Jess...the 
dear little thing with her wide friendly smile. Jess could never see why dirty 
little Nannie Wegg shouldn’t have been put on the spare room bed if she 
wanted to be. 

Jess carried Nannie off. Faith got out fresh bed linen and re-made the 
bed. Then she rushed down to the living room in despair. 

“Oh, what will she think of us?” she groaned to the convulsed Wayne. 
“T’m sure she thinks Jess isn’t all there. But oh Wayne, if you could have seen 
Nannie lying there on those pillows, all jam and teddy bear!” 

They all laughed and their laughter penetrated to the guest room where 
Miss Curtis was undressing. She smiled rather grimly as she pulled down the 
blind. 

Breakfast went off beautifully. The golden-brown triangles of toast were 
just right...the coffee was perfection. Miss Curtis declared she never had 
tasted anything so delicious as the apple fritters and bacon. After breakfast she 
announced her intention of leaving on the eleven o’clock train and it could not 
be said that the announcement grieved anyone too deeply. 


“At any rate,” said Faith, “surely no more dreadful things can happen. Surely 
we can all behave for two hours.” 
Faith reckoned without her dogs. At a quarter to eleven, Miss Curtis 


came into the living room ready for her flitting. Wayne took her suitcase and 
Faith started across the room to say good-bye. At that moment through the 
open side door rolled two dogs, clenched in furious combat. Jink was settling 
up a long overdue score with an impertinent neighbour dog who had dared to 
come into the yard. Miss Curtis, trying to avoid them, slipped on Faith’s 
proudly polished floor and went down. A wave of dogs closed over her...a 
mass of furry, twisting, writhing bodies. It was Jim who saved the situation. 
He dashed into the kitchen...he returned in a moment with the big pepper 
shaker. The contents of the shaker went into the dogs’ faces. 

Never was such a transformation. Two outraged dogs released their 
frantic grip and bolted through the door with melancholy howls. 

Miss Curtis sat up and Wayne, shaking with laughter, helped her to her 
feet. Faith was rocking with helpless mirth, mingled with gasps of regret. Jim 
and Ned were in convulsions; even sober Jess was laughing. Miss Curtis 
laughed too, albeit a bit ruefully. She was not hurt but her clothes were 
decidedly rumpled. Faith apologized feebly. Of what use was it? They must 
be condemned forever in the great Janet’s eyes. But oh, how funny she had 
looked with the dogs fighting all over her! 

Two weeks later Father and Mother were home and another letter came 
from Miss Curtis. 


Dear Ursula: 


Faith will have told you of my visit. I can’t tell you how sorry I was to 
have missed you but ’'m coming again soon. I have never enjoyed a visit so 
much ... even the unexpected finale was enjoyable ... in retrospect. Jim’s 
presence of mind was quite wonderful. Who else would ever have thought of 
separating two rampageous dogs with a pepper pot? But what I liked 
especially in your family was their knack of carrying off embarrassing 
situations with laughter. I do like to see people who can laugh in the teeth of 
disaster. And it was so sweet of Faith not to be angry ... over-much ... with 
that dear thing, Jess, for putting Nannie Wegg on the guest room bed. Had I 
been in her place I would have torn up the turf. Tell her I think she has all the 
qualities of a good comrade and I want her to come with me for a camping 
trip through the mountains next month. There will be a few others, a well- 
recommended young man or two, and she ought, with her fun and philosophy, 
to have a good time. Tell her we'll all be wearing knickers of course. 


Your delighted friend, 
Janet Curtis. 


Josephine’s Husband 


Zillah Gorham went swiftly up the narrow stairs and opened her bedroom 
door. The room was dark with the gloom of a November twilight. It was a 
long, cold, neat room with four windows, three of which were shadowed by 
the cherry trees of the orchard and the firs behind the house. The fourth 
looked out westward over the pond, and through a break in the willows 
around it, to the fields and homesteads of Lower Wentworth. 

Josephine was sitting listlessly by it with one hand hanging at her side, 
the other propping her chin on the sill. Above her head was a narrow shelf 
across the window, supporting some potted house plants. The tendrils of a 
trailing fuchsia almost touched the smooth, glossy arch of her fawn-coloured 
hair. Her faded wrapper was loose at the throat as if she had flung it open for 
air, and her black brows were knotted in a frown above the large, deep-tinted 
hazel eyes that were such a startling contrast to her colourless face. 

Zillah came forward slowly and sat down on the low, chintz-covered seat 
before Josephine. 

She was much older than her sister and had the same sleek, thin hair and 
pale face, but her eyes were a faded blue and her expression was at once 
weaker and more malicious. 

She had been talking to Amanda Reed over the line fence and had heard 
some news which she must tell Josephine. But she very well knew that it 
would never do to blurt it out too eagerly; Josephine looked dangerous. 

“Tt looks like snow,” she said. 

Josephine made no answer, but Zillah had expected none. 

“Who do you suppose was married last night?” she went on. 

“T don’t know,” said Josephine indifferently. 

“James Wright and Lucy Allen. Folks are more than surprised. He 
courted her pretty sly. There’s another of your old beaus gone, Josephine. If 
you don’t look out there’ll soon be none left.” 

“What’s that to me?” said Josephine scornfully. 

“Oh, nothing much, I s’pose. Only this—you won’t get anybody to take 
you if you keep on acting this way much longer. If you’d got a divorce long 
ago as you ought to have done you could have your pick even yet. But you 
always were so set and stubborn.” 

Doubtless, Josephine was stubborn. Her mouth looked like it. It grew 
more set still as she responded drily: 

“It’s a wonder you ain’t tired of talking to me about it. ve told you 
often enough that I don’t mean to apply for any divorce. He can if he wants 


” 


to. 

“Well, I guess he will before long,” said Zillah, seeing a chance to work 
in her news fittingly. “I’m going to tell you just what Mandy Reed told me out 
there tonight. Gilbert Flemming told Lonzo Farrer in the store at Upper 
Wentworth the other night that he wished to mercy he was free of you once 
for all. There, Josephine Gorham! If a man said that about me I’d see that he 
had his wish soon enough.” 

“I don’t believe it,” cried Josephine, moved for a moment out of her cold 
reserve. “Gilbert never said that!” 

“He did. And I’ ve heard other things he’s said. He’Il apply for a divorce 
if you won’t. And that’ll tell against you ten times worse than if ’twas you that 
applied.” 

Josephine did not answer, but Zillah was satisfied with the expression on 
her face. She hastened to strike while the iron was hot. 

“Now, Josephine, listen to me. I’ve always had your best interests at 
heart and I’ve always stood by you. You’re miserable and I want to see you 
happy. Gil Flemming treated you scandalous and everybody says so. And now 
they say he has a notion of Caddy Evans.” 

A stormy red spread itself over Josephine’s chalky face. She clenched 
her hands. Zillah had struck the right chord at last. 

“Caddy Evans?” she repeated in a whisper. 

“Yes. And he drove her home from prayer meeting last Wednesday 
evening. I saw that with my own eyes, but I didn’t dare tell you before for you 
always get in such a rage when I mention his name. But I think things have 
just gone far enough. With Gilbert courting another girl already and telling all 
over the country that he wishes he was rid of you, you’re a fool, Josephine 
Gorham, if you put up with it!” 

Josephine sprang to her feet. Zillah had never seen her so moved. 

“IT won’t put up with it either,” she said passionately. “You’re right, 
Zillah. The court meets at Upper Wentworth next week and I'll put in my 
application. He wishes he was free, does he? He shall be free! I hate him! I 
hate him!” 

She lifted her large hand and struck it violently against the window 
casing. Zillah felt frightened but triumphant. 

“Don’t take on so, Josephine,” she said soothingly. “He ain’t worth 
getting worked up over. He never treated you right. You’re young and good 
looking yet and there’s other men.” 

“T don’t want any other man,” said Josephine sullenly, relapsing into her 
old reserve. “I’ve had enough of married life. Pll get a divorce, but don’t you 
go prodding me about marrying again.” 

“Well, well, not if you don’t want to,” said Zillah with another of her 
disagreeable laughs. “Perhaps you'll change your mind. Of course you’ re 
always welcome to a home here as long as William and I have one to offer 
you. Anyhow, you’ll be free and feel happier. And Gil Flemming can marry 


his precious Caddy then. He had a notion of her, folks say, long before he 
took up with you.” 

Zillah Gorham knew, no woman better, how to gall and exasperate. So 
well did she succeed in the present instance that she grew alarmed at 
Josephine’s face and hastened to change the subject. 

“Well, I must go down and get William’s supper. Don’t stay here in the 
dark and cold, Josephine. You'll get melancholy. There ain’t no good in 
brooding. Goodness knows if there was you’ve done enough of it to make 
everything right.” 

Josephine made no reply and Zillah, well satisfied with the result of the 
interview, went downstairs with her cat-like step. She knew Josephine would 
keep her word. And Jabez Reed next door was a well-to-do bachelor who had 
always wanted her. 

“She'll get over her crank about not marrying again,” she said to her 
brother at the supper table, “and she’Il get on with Jabez better than she did 
with Gilbert. She was a fool not to take him in the first place, but she was 
crazy about Gil Flemming. She’s well cured of that now, I guess. Jabez is 
easygoing and Mandy is a good-natured old fool who won’t try to boss her as 
Lisbeth Flemming did. I was afraid she would never apply for a divorce— 
she’s so stubborn. She’ll get one easy enough.” 

“Tf Gil don’t fight it Is’ pose she will,” said William Gorham. “But she 
might give him another chance. I believe he wants her back yet if he could get 
her. ’Lisbeth’s dead now and maybe they’d get on better together if they made 
it up.” 

“Well, there’ll be no making up,” said Zillah angrily. “Josephine hates 
him and she’d never go back to him if he went down on his knees to her. And 
that being the case, the sooner she’s free to look out for another husband, the 
better.” 

William Gorham said nothing more. He seldom ventured to differ openly 
from Zillah. In his heart he believed that Josephine, under all her pride and 
stubbornness and seeming hatred, loved Gilbert Flemming still. 

Josephine, meanwhile, was pacing up and down the long room like a 
caged creature. A weaker woman might have wept her passion out in tears, 
but Josephine’s wide-open hazel eyes were bright and dry, although her whole 
heart was filled with a tumult of wounded pride and the bitter hatred born of a 
strong love. She would sue for a divorce and he might have his freedom and 
make what use of it he would. He might marry Caddy Evans—she did not 
care! Anything that he might do was nothing to her forevermore. 

When the court met at Upper Wentworth, Josephine applied for her 
divorce, and much gossip was occasioned thereby. Josephine herself never 
spoke of the matter and allowed no one to speak of it to her. Even Zillah for 
once was cowed into silence. But one afternoon when the latter was away 
William Gorham ventured to mention it to Josephine. 

“IT saw Gilbert down at the store today, Josephine. He looks terrible 


haggard and thin and hasn’t a word to throw to a dog. Don’t ye think ye was 
rather hasty suing for a divorce? Ye shouldn’t have let Zillah argue you into it 
if ye didn’t want it.” 

“T did want it,” said Josephine. Her voice was sullen and proud, but the 
hands that held her sewing trembled. “I did it of my own free will. He’s after 
Caddy Evans and I don’t mean to stand in his way.” 

William rolled his tobacco in his hands thoughtfully. Zillah had always 
told him he was stupid and sure to make a mess of any affair he meddled with. 
But he did not see how this matter could be any worse than it was, so after a 
pause he went on: 

“T don’t believe there’s any truth in that gossip about him and Caddy. He 
drove her home from prayer meeting one night when ’twas pouring rain and 
she was walking alone—and it all started from that. I believe Gilbert loves 
you yet, Josephine.” 

Josephine’s mouth grew harder. 

“Tt looks as if he did when he’d go and tell Lonzo Farrer that he wished 
he was free of me!” 

“Well, I never heard the rights of that story. Maybe he never said such 
words, and if he did ye don’t know how he might have been goaded. I daresay 
people have told him things, too.” 

“T don’t care,” said Josephine dully. “I don’t want to change my mind 
and it’s too late if I did. You’d best leave matters be, William. You can’t help 
them any now.” 

“Josephine,” said Zillah one evening a few days later, “Lawyer Stirling 
took the papers up today to serve on Gilbert. He’s got them by this time. 
You'll soon be a free woman.” 

Josephine was washing the milking pails on the backdoor platform. The 
November evening was raw and chill and her hands and face were blue with 
cold, but at Zillah’s words a tide of colour surged up in her cheeks. She made 
no response, however, and Zillah, after waiting a moment, went into the 
house, slamming the door in her petulant disappointment. 

When Josephine had finished her work she went up to her room. At the 
western window she sat down on the chintz seat and pressed her burning face 
against the pane. So Gilbert had the papers! What would he think? Would he 
care? Would he be glad? 

The proud angry woman folded her arms over her breast and looked back 
over her past. She recalled the days when Gilbert Flemming had first come 
wooing her. How proud and happy she had been! How she had loved him! 
Yes and how he had loved her! He had loved her then whatever he did now. 

Then had followed their marriage and those first few happy months. 
Gilbert like herself was intense and deep-natured—“high-spirited” as the 
phrase went in Wentworth—and the strong wills sometimes clashed. But love 
had smoothed the way. How good and kind he had been to her even in her 
tempers! Then his older brother at the homestead had died and the sister, who 


had kept his house, came to live with Gilbert. After that there was nothing but 
trouble. Lisbeth Flemming was a domineering woman, accustomed to having 
her own way. She and Josephine quarrelled incessantly. Both took their 
complaints to Gilbert. At first he had taken his wife’s part. But ’Lisbeth had a 
craftiness that Josephine lacked. Instead of exasperating Gilbert with 
passionate railing and reproaches as Josephine did she posed as a patient, ill- 
used martyr. Gradually Gilbert was led to blame his wife for their domestic 
dissensions. 

Then Josephine made another mistake. She fled for sympathy to her own 
kin. Zillah Gorham was one of those women whose capacities for brewing 
trouble are limitless. She championed her sister’s cause less from affection for 
her or even from family pride than from pure love of mischief-making and 
interference. She soon made the already bad situation intolerable and it had 
ended in Josephine’s leaving Gilbert’s house and going home to William and 
Zillah. 

That was two years ago. Since then Gilbert had lived his comfortless life 
alone for ’Lisbeth had died soon after the separation. 

Josephine thought it all over relentlessly. But somehow the memories of 
recriminations and quarrels seemed less vivid than those of reconciliation and 
kindness, of tender words and kisses, of the long, sweet hours of early bridal 
days. Deep down in her heart she loved Gilbert still. And yet she meant to 
discard him forever! 

“If I only thought he cared,” she muttered chokingly. 

Far out over the dim lifeless fields a light was gleaming from the kitchen 
window of Gilbert’s house; she pictured him sitting there, alone and uncared 
for. The thought was more than she could bear. She rose and went silently 
down the stairs. She took a shaw] from a nail behind the front door, wrapped 
it about her head, and slipped stealthily out. 

The sun had long since set, but the western sky was still an arc of cold 
primrose softly threaded with crimson. The hills came out clearly against it, 
but the long valley was brimmed with twilight and the pond lay in it like a 
great semi-lustrous jewel. Josephine skirted it swiftly and made her way over 
the fields, passing through lanes where beeches, with their withered, sibilant 
leaves, met overhead and along dim woods, where frosted bracken clung to 
her dress and pungently sweet odours of dying fir floated out to her on the 
moist air. Sometimes a sudden gust of wind sent the dried leaves scurrying 
before her in weird dances as of wood elves; sometimes voices came from 
afar on the still air or the hoofbeats of a horse mingled with young laughter, 
rang down the shadowy country roads. But Josephine heard and heeded no 
sound save her own wildly beating heart and quick-drawn breath. Only when 
she reached the gate of her forsaken home did she pause and listen 
tremulously. 

In the farmhouse kitchen Gilbert Flemming was sitting by the table with 
his arms outstretched upon it and his head bowed on them. Before him lay the 


papers that had been served that day. The fire was out and the untidy room 
was but dimly lighted by a smoky ill-trimmed lamp. The man himself looked 
shabby and hopeless. 

There was a light footstep outside. Somebody fumbled uncertainly with 
the kitchen latch; then as Gilbert rose slowly to his feet the door opened and 
Josephine came in. For a moment husband and wife looked at each other; then 
Josephine’s eyes fell on the scattered papers. 

“You’ve got them,” she said dully. 

“Yes,” Gilbert’s tone was bitter. “The lawyer brought them today. I’ve 
been expecting them. I s’pose you think you’ ve done right, Josephine?” 

She threw back the shawl from her pale face. 

“T was driven to it,” she said defiantly. “There was nothing else left for 
me to do.” 

Her voice broke like a child’s. Gilbert strode forward and caught her in 
his arms. 

“Josephine, if you’re sorry you did it, it ain’t too late yet,” he cried 
eagerly. 

“Why did you say you wanted to be free of me?” she demanded 
passionately, straining back from his embrace. 

“T never said it.” 

“Lonzo Farrer said you did.” 

“He lied then. I’1l tell you what I did say. He’d been telling me things 
he’d heard you had said, and one was that you wished you’d never set eyes on 
me. And I was so riled and badgered I said I wished it too. I was feeling bitter 
at you, Josephine, when you never gave me word or look and never answered 
my letter.” 

“Your letter?” 

““Yes—the one I wrote you last spring. I never could get a chance to 
speak to you, so I wrote and asked you if you wouldn’t give me another 
chance.” 

“T never got any letter of yours, Gil.” 

“You didn’t! I left it at the post office for you. Oh,” he added fiercely, “I 
suppose Zillah took good care that you shouldn’t get it. From first to last that 
woman has made most of the trouble between us.” 

“She'll never make any more,” cried Josephine. 

She snatched the papers from the table, tore them across twice, and flung 
the fragments into the ashes of the littered hearth. Then she turned to Gilbert 
and held out her arms. 


By Way of the Brick Oven 


There were three girls at Spruce Lodge, and two of them were holding a 
serious consultation in the north end of the garret, one afternoon in October. 
This was where they had always gone, ever since they could remember, when 
they wanted to talk over anything. It was such a quiet little corner, with 
shadows always moving about it very softly and swingingly, or beautiful 
mosaics of sunshine patterning the bare floor; for the tall dark spruces outside 
grew quite close up to it, and only a little strip of blue sky could be seen over 
their tops. It was an ideal place for thinking things out, and many were the 
problems the Woodburn girls had solved there. 

It was a hard problem which Leslie and Dorrie were trying to solve now 
—much harder than any they had ever taken to the old garret corner before. 
Leslie was clever at mathematics, but neither algebra nor geometry availed 
with this; as for Dorrie, she had always declared that she was the stupid one of 
the family, and couldn’t be expected to use brains when she didn’t possess 
them. 

“Leslie can cipher excellently, and write compositions that are fifteenth 
cousins to literature,” Dorrie was wont to say. “And Vera can play on the 
violin and cook equally well, which is a remarkable combination of gifts; but I 
have no talent at all, and you can’t imagine how comfortable it is. Nobody 
expects me to do anything, and I’m never pestered to do it. There are 
compensations for the stupid people.” 

Dorrie, as usual, had made herself comfortable in the garret. She had put 
a cushion on the floor on which to sit, and another, its warm crimson 
contrasting with her black head, against the wall on which to lean; and she 
had brought up a pocket full of apples. 

“You might as well try one,” she advised Leslie, who was sitting bolt 
upright on a very stiff and hard-looking old chair. 

“You can discuss matters just as well comfortably as uncomfortably. You 
seem to have the mistaken idea that you are helping things along by making a 
martyr of yourself. These apples have just as good a flavour as when there 
was no mortgage on Spruce Lodge.” 


“T don’t see how you can make a jest of it, Dorrie,” said Leslie, 
reproachfully. 

“T’m not jesting. A mortgage isn’t a thing to be joked about, I admit. You 
needn’t think, Leslie, that I don’t realize how serious our position is. I do; but 
you see I’m only fourteen, and very silly and unripe yet. When I am eighteen 
I'll be as wise and mellow as you. So don’t frown anymore, Leslie, you look 
so horribly like Aunt Jamesina when you do. It is bad enough to have a 
mortgage encamped on the premises, and a skeleton in the family cupboard; 
but I cannot have my sister looking like Aunt Jamesina.” 

Leslie had to laugh, and the little lines of care that were beginning to 
show even on her eighteen-year-old brow, disappeared for the time. But she 
did not take an apple, and she continued to sit on the uncomfortable chair. 
Leslie Woodburn was not of the disposition to take things easily when family 
affairs were going wrong; and the Woodburn affairs were all wrong just then, 
she thought bitterly. 

“T don’t grudge you your joke, Dorrie,” she said soberly, “but we didn’t 
come up here to joke, you know. We came to have a serious talk, where 
mother couldn’t hear us and be worried. Something must be done. But I don’t 
know what and now that Beverly—” 

Leslie stopped and sighed. Leslie always sighed now when she spoke of 
her brother. Dorrie never sighed, and it made her angry when Leslie did. It 
sounded as if Leslie doubted Beverly. 

“Vera should be here,” said Dorrie, flattening her nose against the glass, 
in an endeavour to see down the long path that wound through the spruces 
below. “She promised that she would be back in time. You know, when it 
comes to ideas, capital ideas that would be of some use in fighting a mortgage, 
Vera is the only member of our family who would be likely to have any.” 

“Where did she go?” 

“Back to the woods. She said they called to her so insistently that she had 
to go. And Beverly went out somewhere with Harry Pike. I don’t like Harry 
Pike, and I wish Beverly wouldn’t go with him, nor with Bob Richards or Bert 
Jackson either. I just flew into him and told him that he ought to be ashamed 
of going with such fellows; and then he got cross and slammed the door.” 

“Oh Dorrie, you shouldn’t scold Beverly in that fashion. It doesn’t do a 
bit of good, and only irritates him.” 

“T know. I was sorry two minutes after I’d spoken. But I have such an 
unfortunate kind of tongue. I can’t hold it, and it does make me so angry to 
think of Bev going out so much with those boys.” 

“T don’t like it either,” said Leslie, sighing again, “but you can hardly 
blame him when all the other Carleton boys, even his old friends, are cool 
with him. He must have some society, and so he seeks it among those who 
won’t avoid him. Oh, it makes me so miserable to think of it. Just imagine that 
our brother should be thought a—” 

“Don’t say it,” interrupted Dorrie, with crimson cheeks. “Don’t even 


think it. You know he isn’t; he couldn’t be. It’s all a horrible mystery, but I'll 
never believe a word of that story, never. I'll never believe Russell Hughes 
told the truth, and I'll never lose my confidence in Beverly.” 

“T believe in his innocence just as firmly as you do, Dorrie. But Mr. 
Forrest doesn’t, and other people won’t.” 

“Well, don’t talk of it at all. It won’t do any good. Even the mortgage is a 
more attractive subject.” 

“We must look our position squarely in the face,” said Leslie. “There is a 
mortgage of one thousand dollars on Spruce Lodge. That means that we will 
have to pay seventy dollars interest the first of next June, or our home will be 
lost, and mother’s heart broken, for it is certain Mr. Rhodes will foreclose if 
we can’t pay. I’ve racked my brains until they are barely capable of adding 
two and two, Dorrie, but I can’t think of any plan by which we can get half 
the sum, now that Beverly has lost his position. My salary as teacher will 
barely keep us. We can’t really live on it; but, by pinching and economizing, 
we might manage to exist, if we could only pay the interest.” 

“Bev will never get another place anywhere near here,” said Dorrie 
hopelessly, “‘and we can’t even give him money to go away. There is nothing 
we can do in Carleton to make money—nothing.” 

“T suppose there is no hope that Aunt Jamesina would help us,” said 
Leslie, slowly. “If I thought there was—” 

“Leslie Woodburn, you wouldn’t ask Aunt Jamesina for help, after the 
way in which she has always treated mother and us! You couldn’t humiliate 
yourself so!” 

“Dorrie, I would do anything, no matter how humiliating it was, if it 
wasn’t wrong, if I thought I could save mother’s home for her. But I’ve no 
intention of asking Aunt Jamesina to help us, because I know perfectly well 
that she would refuse.” 

“Here comes Vera,” said Dorrie, in a tone of relief, looking down the 
spruce path, up which a tall girl was coming, walking with a light elastic step, 
the mellow sunshine falling full on her uncovered reddish-brown head; her 
arms were full of crimson and golden maple boughs, above which her bright, 
ripely tinted face smiled with the joy of the October day. Vera Woodburn was 
the beauty as well as the genius of the family, and just now she made so vivid 
a picture in the setting of dim old spruces, that the two sisters watching her 
from the garret gable, felt a thrill of pride. 

“How pretty Vera is!” said Leslie. “It is too bad she can’t have a musical 
training. Iam sure she would succeed. But there, there is no use wishing for 
the moon, when we are at our wit’s end to obtain a tallow candle.” 

Vera waved her hand gaily, and a moment later she came running up the 
garret stairs, cast her armful of glowing boughs in a dusky corner, and flung 
herself beside them. 

“Oh girls dear, ’'m sorry I’m late,” she cried, “but I couldn’t help it, 
really I couldn’t. I had to go to the woods, and once there they lured me on 


and on. You don’t know how lovely it is back there in those red and gold 
places. The very air is full of magic. The boughs of the trees weave spells as 
they wave. I wandered on and on, just drinking their charm in. It made a sort 
of glory in my soul, and I forgot everything except just the joy of being alive 
on an October day in the woods. Back behind me might be problems and 
worries and mortgages, but there was only a great tinted peace. I just loved the 
woods with all my heart, and girls, they rewarded me. They gave me some 
beautiful thoughts, and some dear little dreams like bits of broken rainbows, 
and, just at the last, as I was turning homeward, an idea, a little brown cocoon 
of an idea that may possibly expand into a magnificent moth of fulfilment. 
Wasn’t it funny, girls? I was thinking music and colour, and all at once I 
thought, “baked beans, and grandmother’s brick oven.’” 

“Vera, what are you talking about?” cried mystified Leslie. 

“Just wait,” said Vera, springing up. “I can’t talk sense until I’ve played 
out all my soul has garnered from the woods. I must translate it into music, 
before I can think of business. Have patience with your wild sister, girls, and 
you will presently discover that there is a method in her madness.” 

Vera caught her old brown violin from its nail on the garret wall—the old 
violin that had been her grandfather Gray’s. She tucked it caressingly under 
her chin, and began to play. Like a tinkling stream of melody the music 
rippled through the old garret, sweet, exquisite, thrilling. Vera’s face grew 
rapt and dreamy as she played. She forgot all her cares and perplexities that 
hemmed her young life in. For the time her music freed her. Her whole being 
was absorbed in the harmony she drew from the old violin—a harmony 
wherein the song of a woodland brook, the croon and murmur of the wind in 
the spruces, the rustle of the leaves in the red and gold places—all she had 
seen and loved in her walk, were blended. 

Leslie listened with wistful pleasure. Oh, surely Vera had a great gift. If 
it could only be cultivated! The thought made Leslie sigh again as Vera hung 
up her violin, and sat down amid her maple leaves. 

“Don’t sigh, sister mine,” she said briskly. “ve worked off the artistic 
side of me for the present in that outburst of fiddling, as Aunt Jamesina would 
call it. Now the practical, cookery-book side of me is uppermost, and ’m 
ready to talk dollars and cents. Really, girls, Ihave an idea. When I was over 
to see Mrs. Rennie last night, she was complaining that she could never get 
her baked beans to suit her taste. She said beans ought always to be baked in a 
brick oven, and she envied us ours. And she furthermore said that her family 
were very fond of baked beans and brown bread, and wanted them often. “I 
wish there was some place where I could buy them,” she said. “But oh, for a 
brick oven! I never tasted any baked beans half so delicious as those your 
grandmother used to make. 

“T didn’t think anything more about it at the time, but it came back to me 
today like an inspiration. Girls, why can’t we start up selling baked beans and 
brown bread, using the old brick oven, of course? I believe we could get a 


market for them all right. I’m sure there are lots of people in Carleton who 
would be glad to buy them. We may not be able to make a great deal of 
money, but ever so little would help.” 

Vera paused, quite out of breath. Leslie sat straight up, with a spark 
flashing into her blue eyes. Her quick brain seized at once on the possibilities 
of the scheme. 

“Vera, I believe it will do. We have lots of beans from that south field. 
We must make brown bread to go with them, you can make such delicious 
brown bread. We must advertise. I have it. We'll have some circulars printed, 
and sent to everybody in Carleton, setting forth our scheme and terms.” 

“T’m glad it’s something I can help with,” laughed Dorrie. 

“Let’s get a pencil and figure out the financial basis,” said Leslie. Her 
discouragement was gone, and she was all enthusiasm. Long and earnest was 
the conference in the garret that afternoon; and when at last the girls went 
down the stairs, in the chilly autumn twilight, their faces were brighter, and 
their hearts lighter, than they had been for many a day. 

“The mortgage doesn’t seem spelled in half so big and black capitals as it 
did this morning,” said Dorrie, flying around to get tea. “But think of Aunt 
Jamesina! How her aristocratic nose will turn up with horror at the bare idea 
of her nieces going into trade! She won’t patronize our humble enterprise, that 
is certain. Charm we never so wisely, we shall not coax any silver quarters out 
of Aunt Jamesina’s purse. But there, I must make allowances. Fancy being 
called Jamesina! No wonder she is cranky and unamiable. It would drive me 
to drink.” 

“Dorrie, your tongue is hung in the middle,” said Vera, laughing. 

“Can’t help it, sister dear. You can express your feelings in music, and 
Leslie, thanks to her inheritance from Great-uncle Norman, can write them 
out. I suspect her of keeping a diary. I just have to talk them out. There, that 
toast is done to the Queen’s taste. Everything is ready now, piping hot and 
crisp. I wish Bev would come.” 


II 


Beverly did not come, however, though they waited tea as long as they could. 
He did not appear until late that night. Leslie and Vera, and the delicate little 
mother, had gone to bed, but quick-tongued, warm-hearted Dorrie stayed up 
to keep the fire on. 

The clock was striking twelve when Beverly came in. He was a tall, 
handsome lad of sixteen, resembling Leslie in feature and colouring. As a rule 
his expression was frank and open, but, at this particular moment, he looked 
sullen and discouraged, as he had looked all too often of late. 

“Cold, Boy-brother?” said Dorrie briskly. “Just sit close to the stove, and 


pop your feet into the oven. Isn’t that a jolly fire? And I’ve a bit of supper nice 
and hot for you.” 

“You shouldn’t have bothered staying up,” said Beverly. “But this fire is 
good, and I’m a trifle hungry too. I had tea at Pike’s, but the boys and I went 
over to the concert at Bosworth. We got a drive over, but we had to walk 
back.” 

Dorrie felt secretly relieved. It was all right to have gone to the concert. 
Beverly did not tell her that the boys had raided Mr. Lowden’s orchard on the 
way home. To be sure, he had taken no part in the raid, and had tried to 
dissuade the others from it. Failing, he had waited on the road for them, and 
had refused to take any of the apples, in spite of their jeers and laughter. But 
he did not care to think about it. 

While he ate, Dorrie told him of their plan for making money out of 
baked beans. 

“T dare say it will work all right,” said Beverly, moodily. “But it’s a 
shame you girls should have to bother your heads so. It maddens me to think 
that I’m so helpless—that I can’t do anything. Harry and Bert and Bob all say 
they are going out West in April, and I’ve about decided to go too.” 

“Oh Bev, you wouldn’t go so far away and leave us! Besides, how could 
you pay your way out?” 

“What good am I to you here? I’m only a burden. As for the money, the 
boys say they know of a way to get enough, and they’Il lend me some. 
Perhaps I'll get work out there. I'll never get it here, that is certain. Nobody is 
going to employ a thief.” 

“Oh Beverly, people don’t think you are that!” 

“Don’t they! They just do. You don’t know half the taunts and slurs I’ ve 
had to endure. I’m sick of it. I don’t suppose Mr. Forrest has said anything, 
but Russell Hughes must have. Everybody has heard the story, or hints of it. 
Why, over in Bosworth, yesterday, Aunt Jamesina herself stopped me on the 
street and said, ‘What’s this I hear about Mr. Forrest discharging you for 
dishonesty, Beverly?’ I said, ‘Aunt Jamesina, do you suspect my father’s son 
of dishonesty?’ ‘No,’ she said, ‘but I’m not so sure of your mother’s son!’” 

“Oh Bev!” Dorrie’s face was crimson with anger. “The hateful old thing! 
What did you say?” 

“Say! What could I say? Nothing that “my mother’s son’ could say to a 
woman. I just turned on my heel and left her. No, Dorrie, it’s no use. I’ve no 
chance here, so I must go.” 

“Well, don’t go with Harry Pike and the rest,” urged Dorrie, timidly. 
“Don’t be vexed, Bev, but I don’t believe they are good companions for you.” 

“Nonsense, Dorrie. You are prejudiced. Just because they don’t bow and 
scrape, and talk books and Bible Class you think they’ re not the thing. 
They’re a bit unpolished, maybe, but they don’t turn a fellow down just 
because of gossip. They stand by their friends. Well, good night. You’re a 
brick to stay up and keep supper hot for me. I wish you had a brother who was 


a success and not a failure.” 

Beverly did not get to bed for a long while after he went to his room. 
Instead, he sat by his window, in the frosty October moonshine, and thought 
bitterly. So this was what all his fine plans had come to! His sisters must take 
up the burden he had thought to assume when his father died. How full of 
hope and courage he had been, in spite of his sorrow! He had meant to be the 
“man of the family,” and pay off the mortgage. And now he could not even 
earn his own living. Nobody would trust him, or give him work to do. That it 
was not his fault almost seemed to make it harder. Beverly had not lived long 
enough to learn that nothing is in reality so very bad, if conscience is on our 
side. He smarted under the injustice of his fate. 

“Well,” he concluded miserably, “it’s no use trying to fight it out, or live 
it down here. If the boys can hit on a scheme for getting out West I'll go. It 
will be the best thing for all concerned, hard as it will be to leave Mother and 
the girls, bless °em. They’ re the best folks a boy ever had.” 

Before their father had died, the younger members of the family at 
Spruce Lodge had never known a care or sorrow. Mr. Woodburn was 
principal of the Carleton High School, and his salary sufficed to support his 
family in comfort. He owned Spruce Lodge, the old Woodburn homestead. It 
was a cheery, roomy home of red brick, overgrown with vines, and 
surrounded by the trees that gave it its name. There were twelve acres of land 
attached, part of which was taken up by the orchard. Here Leslie and Vera, 
and Beverly and Dorrie, had been born, and here they had lived their happy, 
unclouded lives. 

Two years previously their troubles had begun. One autumn Mr. 
Woodburn was stricken down with a painful and incurable disease. A long 
winter of bitter suffering and anxiety followed. In the spring he had died, and 
the little family were left alone to face the knowledge that they must 
thenceforth depend for a livelihood upon their own exertions. 

And for more than a livelihood! They now found out what their father 
and mother had concealed from them. There was a mortgage of one thousand 
dollars on Spruce Lodge. Mr. Woodburn had joined the note of a relative to 
whom he was under some obligation for favours bestowed. The man had 
failed, and when the note fell due Mr. Woodburn had been obliged to 
mortgage his home to pay it. 

The Woodburns faced the changed conditions of things bravely. It was 
necessary for them to go to work at once. Mr. Woodburn’s life had been 
insured, but the insurance was nearly all needed to pay the doctor’s bill, and 
other expenses of his illness. There was just enough to pay the interest that 
fell due on the first of June. 

“For the future we have to depend on our own good right hands,” said 
Beverly, sturdily. “Don’t worry, girls. Mr. Forrest has promised me a place in 
his store at four dollars a week, and the public school trustees are going to 
give Leslie the primary department. I’1l make enough to live on and pay the 


interest, and Leslie’s salary will keep the house going till I get a rise. Oh we’ ll 
get on.” 

There were plenty of people in Carleton who thought and said that “old 
Jamesina Murfree” might help her brother’s family out. But nobody dared say 
it to the Woodburns; and the Woodburns themselves knew better than to 
expect any aid from Aunt Jamesina. 

That worthy lady lived in Bosworth, a small village six miles from 
Carleton, and was known to be very comfortably off, all her deceased 
husband’s considerable fortune having been left to her. She was much older 
than her brother, and had never been on good terms with him since his 
marriage to Cicely Gray, which had bitterly displeased her. Only once did she 
hold out a tentative olive branch, and then in such a fashion that neither Mr. 
Woodburn nor his wife could agree to take it. 

Of Leslie, who inherited her mother’s big, misty blue eyes— “baby eyes” 
Aunt Jamesina scornfully called them—and dark hair, Aunt Jamesina had 
never taken any notice. But when Vera was four years old her aunt had seen 
her at a neighbour’s house, and had been captivated by the child’s vivid 
beauty of auburn curls and brown eyes. “A true Woodburn!” Aunt Jamesina 
exclaimed exultantly. “She has her great-grandmother’s eyes and complexion. 
My grandmother was the beauty of five counties in her youth. Thank 
goodness there is no Gray in this child, as far as looks go, anyhow.” 

The next week Aunt Jamesina made a sudden disconcerting descent on 
the household at Spruce Lodge, with a proposal which caused her brother and 
his wife to look very grave. She wanted to adopt Vera. If they would give her 
the child, she would, so she graciously stated, forgive them both, and Vera 
should be her heiress. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woodburn did not refuse at once. They thought the matter 
over. Would it be right to reject such a chance for Vera? Aunt Jamesina could 
do much for her from a pecuniary standpoint. 

“But from no other,” Mr. Woodburn had finally said, conclusively. 
“Jamesina is my sister, and is a good woman, in spite of her faults, but she is 
not the proper person to bring up such a child as Vera promises to be. She 
would either ruin her with indulgence, or with unwise strictness, whichever 
bias she happened to take. We’ll keep our little red-headed baby in our own 
care, Cicely.” 

This decision left Aunt Jamesina with a double grudge. But she did not 
show it in lofty disdain, or complete estrangement, as the harassed 
Woodburns were sometimes tempted to think would have been preferable. 
Instead, she kept a sharp watch over them, and tormented them with advice 
and criticisms on every conceivable point. She never met any of the children 
anywhere without scolding them about something, and they, being merely 
average children and very human, detested Aunt Jamesina as heartily as their 
sunny and affectionate natures permitted them to detest anybody. 

During Mr. Woodburn’s illness, Aunt Jamesina had visited the Lodge 


occasionally, and worried everybody impartially, although she never offered 
to do any of the work or nursing. After the funeral, she ferreted out the true 
state of their business affairs, and made various dismal prophecies concerning 
their future. She snubbed her gentle little sister-in-law, and picked at all the 
children, especially Vera. The girl’s love of music irritated her aunt more than 
anything else. The Woodburns had never been musical. Vera had inherited 
this taste from the Gray side, and Aunt Jamesina seemed to consider it as 
disgraceful as a tendency to fits of kleptomania. “Your Grandfather Gray was 
good for nothing but fiddling,” she said contemptuously. “You'd better split 
that old fiddle of yours up into kindling wood, Vera, and stick to cooking. 
You get that from your father’s side anyhow. Your Great-grandmother 
Woodburn was a famous cook. I remember her blue plum jam in particular. 
They don’t make such jam as that nowadays, nor grow such plums either. 
Everything is degenerating. 

Leslie took the primary grade in the Carleton school. Vera, before her 
father’s death, had had hopes of a “career” in the way of music; now she put 
all such hopes away from her, so quietly that nobody knew, and only Leslie 
guessed what it cost her. She could not even go to work to help things along, 
for her mother, always a delicate woman, became almost an invalid after her 
husband’s death. Vera accepted her altered conditions bravely and cheerily. 
When she felt downhearted she fled to her violin for cheer and consolation. 

“No matter how deeply, darkly blue I am, it turns my soul a bright rosy 
pink in ten minutes,” she was wont to say. 


Il 


Beverly went into Mr. Forrest’s general store at Bosworth, at “four per” as he 
expressed it. 

“Your father was a good friend of mine, and I’m glad to give his son a 
chance,” Mr. Forrest told him. “You'll have to start on small pay, but, if I find 
you are capable, I’ll do the best I can for you. Don’t model after Russell, 
though. I’m not satisfied with him, he shirks his work, and he isn’t obliging.” 

Russell Hughes was a relative of Mr. Forrest—the son of his cousin. He 
lived in Bosworth with his widowed mother, and Beverly boarded with them. 
This threw him much into Russell’s society, and the boys were friendly after a 
fashion, but there were some things about Russell that Beverly did not like. 
The former was afflicted with the unpleasant complaint which boys call 
“swelled head.” He was conceited and boastful. In the store he 
condescendingly patronized some customers and neglected others. 

But active, obliging Beverly soon became a favourite, both with his 
employer and the public. Russell sneered at “new brooms” but, as time passed 
on, and the new broom continued to sweep clean and successfully, he ceased 


to sneer. Beverly felt, however, that Russell disliked him for his success. 

“I’m sure that Russell would like to get me out of the store,” he told 
Vera. “If I forget anything, or make any mistake, he tells Mr. Forrest of it. 
And apart from that he isn’t the sort of chap I care about. He smokes and 
chews, and I’m sure he drinks a little. Mr. Forrest would be very angry if he 
knew, for he’s right down on anything like that. He’ ll be sure to find out, too. 
Russell is very foolish. If he would keep straight, and take an interest in the 
business, he’d be sure of a partnership as soon as he is old enough. Mr. 
Forrest would push him right along. I wish I had his chance.” 

Beverly had a better chance than he knew. Mr. Forrest was a shrewd 
man, and he knew quite well just what the values of his two clerks were. 
Another person knew, and that was Russell Hughes. He soon saw that Beverly 
was far outstripping him in Mr. Forrest’s good opinion, and his secret dislike 
and jealousy grew. It reached a climax in the spring, when Mr. Forrest raised 
Beverly’s pay to five dollars a week. Russell asked for a raise also. 

“No, you are not worth it yet, Russell,” Mr. Forrest told him, gravely. 
“When you are you'll get it, and not before. You’ ve been late three times this 
week. Don’t let this happen again.” 

Beverly meanwhile was in jubilant spirits. He knew that he deserved his 
promotion, for he had worked hard and faithfully, putting intelligent thought 
as well as diligence into his work, and his hopes for the future were bright. 

Then the bolt fell from a clear sky. 

One July day, when Beverly went to lock the cash drawer before going 
home to dinner, he discovered that the key would not work. 

“What has gone wrong with the lock?” he exclaimed. 

“Broken,” answered Russell indifferently. “Mr. Forrest broke it this 
morning trying to unlock it with the wrong key. He said he would get Silas 
Maynard to come up and fix it.” 

Beverly thought no more about the matter until that night, when Russell 
came home from the store. The closing hour was nine, but, except in the busy 
seasons, both clerks were not needed in the store after seven and they took 
turns in staying. It had been Russell’s turn tonight. Beverly, who was 
suffering from a heavy and unseasonable cold, was reading in his room when 
the former came home, and sauntered in with a cigarette between his teeth. 

“If you’re going to smoke that, I wish you’d open the window and sit 
there,” said Beverly rather sharply. 

“Well, don’t snap a fellow’s head off,” was Russell’s rejoinder. “Just 
because you don’t care for the weed yourself, Bev, you needn’t jump on those 
who do. Say, is life worth living when a chap is as strait-laced as you are? 
Your sole recreations seem to be reading dry-as-dust histories, and going to 
prayer-meeting.” 

“’d rather go to prayer-meeting than to Dick Kennedy’s corner saloon,” 
answered Beverly, stiffly. 

“Well, everyone to his taste. I didn’t come in to argue with you, but to 


tell you a bit of news. Old Joe Coles has cashed up at last—came in this 
evening after you left, and paid that fifty dollars he’s been owing to Mr. 
Forrest since the year one. I tell you my eyes stuck out with surprise. Old Joe 
had a fit last week, and I suppose his conscience began to worry him some and 
he thought he’d better turn honest before he died.” 

“Did you take the money over to Mr. Forrest?” asked Beverly. 

“Nope. No use—nobody at home. Mr. and Mrs. Forrest went to Dartford, 
and won’t be home till late. It’ll be all right in the cash drawer.” 

“T suppose Silas Maynard came and fixed the lock?” 

“Not he. Never showed up at all. I suppose Mr. Forrest forgot to tell 
him.” 

“Russell Hughes, you never left that money in an unlocked cash 
drawer?” exclaimed Beverly. 

“Now don’t have a fit, Bev. It’s all right. I suppose I should have brought 
it home, but I never thought of it. There were a lot of boys in, and we were 
larking and sparring, and I didn’t remember the money till I was half way 
home. I wasn’t going to trudge all the way back there in the mud and dark. 
The money’s safe enough. The store is locked, and nobody knows it’s there— 
there was nobody in when old Joe paid it. Well, ’'m going to bed. Good 
night.” 

“Good night,” said Beverly absently. He sat in troubled thought for 
several minutes after Russell had gone out. He felt as if he ought to go to the 
store and bring the money home. But the store was half a mile away; it was 
beginning to rain, and he had a bad cold already. He was quite feverish and 
his throat was sore. After all, as Russell said, it was probably safe enough. 
Beverly finally went to bed, but he did not sleep for a long time, tossing 
restlessly about, and worrying over the matter. 

When he awakened in the morning, he felt strangely tired and 
unrefreshed, and his cold was worse. When he went down to breakfast, he 
found that Russell was already up and away to the store—a very unusual 
thing. Beverly supposed it was on account of the money. Mrs. Hughes’ 
manner to him struck him as cold and reserved, and once or twice he caught 
her eyes fixed on him with an expression oddly like disapproval. 

When Beverly reached the store he found it still locked and untenanted. 
But soon after he had opened it Mr. Forrest came over from his house, 
accompanied by Russell. The former looked grave and anxious, the latter 
slyly triumphant. 

“Beverly,” said Mr. Forrest sternly. “Russell has been telling me a very 
strange story. He says he left fifty dollars in the cash drawer last night, and 
that it is gone this morning. Moreover, he says you took it.” 

“1?” gasped Beverly, dumfounded. “Mr. Forrest, it’s a falsehood. You 
can’t believe it. I never saw the money. I’ve never been in the store since I left 
it last night at seven. Russell, how dare you say I was?” 

“Russell, repeat the story you have just told me here again in Beverly’s 


presence,” said Mr. Forrest. 

“Last night about two o’clock I woke up and thought I heard a noise,” 
said Russell, glibly. “I got out of bed, opened my door and looked out. I saw 
Beverly coming down the hall, fully dressed, even to having his cap on. The 
rain had stopped, and the moon was out. The hall was as light as day, and I 
saw him distinctly. He went downstairs and out the front door. I never thought 
of his going to the store, but I thought it very queer, his going out at all, and I 
determined to wait up till he came back. I went down and sat in the parlour. I 
was there half an hour. Then Mother came downstairs for a drink of water. I 
called her in and explained why I was there. While we were talking Beverly 
came in. Mother and I both saw him in the moonlit hall, but of course he did 
not see us in the dark room. When he went upstairs I followed him and looked 
in at the crack of his door. I saw him putting money in his writing desk, and 
locking it up. Then he undressed and went to bed. This morning, early, I came 
to the store and found the money gone. That’s all, sir.” 

“Tt’s not true, sir,” cried Beverly, who had listened in blank amazement. 
“T never was out of the house last night. Isn’t my word as good as his, Mr. 
Forrest? You may go and search my desk. Here is the key of it.” 

“Your word is as good as his, certainly, Beverly,” said Mr. Forrest. “But 
if Mrs. Hughes says she saw you go out last night I must believe her. We will 
go down to her house at once and ask her.” 

Beverly walked down behind Mr. Forrest and Russell like a boy in a bad 
dream. Could it be possible that he, Beverly Woodburn, was under suspicion 
as a thief? He felt as if everybody he met must know it. Still, he was not in 
despair. He knew he had not been out of the house the previous night, and he 
was sure Mrs. Hughes would never say he was if he wasn’t. His amazement 
may be better imagined than described when Mrs. Hughes sorrowfully and 
reluctantly, but with a firmness and frankness that admitted of no dispute, said 
that Russell’s story was quite true. She had seen Beverly come in at half past 
two the preceding night. 

Beverly tried to protest, but his voice died away in his throat. He knew, 
by Mr. Forrest’s expression, that his guilt was a foregone conclusion in his 
employer’s opinion. White-faced and bewildered, he followed Mr. Forrest and 
Russell upstairs to his room without a word. Mr. Forrest unlocked the little 
writing desk on the table by the window—the desk that had been Mr. 
Woodburn’s last gift to his son. Inside it were five ten-dollar bills. 

“Those are the very ones, sir,” said Russell excitedly. “See, there’s the 
red cross on the one, and the piece of paper pasted on the back of the other, 
just as I described them to you.” 

“Russell, you may step out for a minute,” said Mr. Forrest. 

When Russell had gone he turned to Beverly. “I could never have 
thought this of you, Beverly.” 

Beverly lifted his miserable eyes and looked squarely in Mr. Forrest’s. “I 
suppose it is no use to ask you to believe that I am innocent, sir?” 


“How can I? Can I doubt Mrs. Hughes’ word? Beverly, I don’t know 
what I wouldn’t sooner have had happen than this. I trusted you as if you were 
my own son. Your father—this would have broken his heart if he were alive. 
For his sake this matter shall go no further. I shall never speak of it to anyone, 
and I shall warn Russell and his mother to keep silence also. But it is 
impossible that I should retain you in my employ after this.” 

Beverly went home that morning. It was Saturday, and the girls were all 
in the kitchen when he walked in, haggard and wild-eyed. 

“Bev, are you sick?” cried Dorrie, in alarm. 

“Sick, no. But I wish I were dead. Mr. Forrest has discharged me, for 
stealing fifty dollars from his cash drawer last night.” 

In as few words as possible Beverly told his story. It was a comfort to 
find that his mother and sisters did not doubt him for a moment. He could not 
have blamed them if they had, but they believed in his innocence loyally and 
sincerely. 

“Tt looks terribly black against me,” he groaned. “I cannot understand it.” 

“I can,” declared Dorrie impetuously. “Russell Hughes has put that 
money into your desk to get you into trouble.” 

Beverly shook his head. 

“At first that seemed to me the only possible explanation too,” he said, 
“but still I can’t see how it could be so. Russell doesn’t like me, and he has 
been jealous of me, but I can’t think he would go to such lengths as that, to do 
me an ill turn. He’s not really a bad-hearted fellow. But it is his Mother’s part 
that puzzles me. I know Mrs. Hughes wouldn’t tell a falsehood, or lend herself 
to a plot. Why, she is as sweet and good a little woman as mother here, and 
she had been as kind to me as if I were her own boy. And yet she says she saw 
me come in last night. I can’t think of any possible solution of the mystery. 
But, anyhow, Mr. Forrest believes me guilty, and I am discharged.” 

“Never mind,” said Dorrie, putting her arm about Beverly’s neck. “It will 
all come out right. I’m sure it will. And meanwhile you are not to worry a bit, 
but just look around for another place.” 

“That won’t be very easy to get,” said Beverly bitterly. “Oh yes, I know 
Mr. Forrest promised to keep silent. But the fact remains that I’m dismissed 
and what reason can I give for that?” 

Beverly’s forebodings proved only too true. Nobody would employ him 
when it became known that Mr. Forrest had discharged him for some 
mysterious reason. There was much gossip and speculation. Presently hints of 
the truth, or what was believed to be the truth, began to be whispered about. 
Perhaps Russell Hughes knew how the reports started. Beverly felt the effects 
speedily. His friends began to look coldly on him and then fell away from him 
altogether. Beverly felt or suspected a change in everyone. 

The effect of all this on a high-spirited impulsive lad like Beverly may be 
easily imagined. He bitterly resented the coolness of his old friends and 
neighbours; he was lonely and unhappy; and he turned for comfort to the 


society of boys with whom he would once have scorned to associate—the 
Pikes, Richards, Jacksons, and that ilk. These new associations of his did not 
help his case any. “Birds of a feather,” said people, nodding sagely. Beverly’s 
old haunts knew him not. He dropped out of Bible Class, and stopped going to 
choir practice. 

His sisters saw all this with anxiety and regret. They seemed to be losing 
their hold on their brother. As for their mother, she was in no condition to be 
worried with such things, and they kept them from her as far as they could. 
But the mother-heart knew that her boy was unhappy, and ached in sympathy 
for him. 

“There are times when I hate Mr. Forrest,” said Dorrie passionately to 
Leslie. “How can he believe that Bev can be a thief?” 

“Dorrie dear, how could he believe anything else?” said Leslie gently. “I 
can’t blame Mr. Forrest when the evidence against Bev is so strong. Now, 
Dorrie, girl, don’t look so indignant. You know it is strong. But we know he is 
innocent. Oh, if there were only some way of proving it!” 

“T believe Russell Hughes is at the bottom of it all and you will never be 
able to convince me of the contrary,” said Dorrie. “If he wasn’t how did that 
money get into Bev’s desk?” 

“But what about Mrs. Hughes’ part?” asked Leslie. 

That, indeed, was the mystery. 


IV 


In a few weeks’ time the baked beans enterprise was well under way, and was 
a success from the first. The girls had some neat circulars printed and 
distributed stating that, on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays they would be 
prepared to furnish to customers a pot of baked beans and a loaf of brown 
bread, for the sum of twenty-five cents. Their old friends and neighbours 
began to deal with them at once from a desire to help them out. But their 
delicious baked beans soon won custom on their own merits, and before long 
almost everybody in Carleton patronized the young cooks. 

Vera and Dorrie did most of the work, as Leslie was fully occupied with 
her school duties. Saturday was the busiest day, as almost everybody in 
Carleton wanted baked beans for Sunday’s dinner. 

“Isn’t it splendid?” said Dorrie, jubilantly, as they reckoned their 
month’s gains at the end of a murky November. “We aren’t going to make a 
fortune, but I believe we’ll make enough to pay the interest on the mortgage, 
at the very least. And our business is growing right along—five new 
customers this week.” 

“Aunt Jamesina prophesied dismal failure, but we are going to prove her 
a false prophet,” exclaimed Vera gaily. “Girls, will you ever forget the horror 


in her voice when she said, “Fancy Norman Woodburn’s grand-nieces selling 
baked beans to the public!’ I suppose she thought it of no use involving Great- 
grandmother Woodburn’s shade in this instance, since Great-grandmother was 
a very thrifty old lady, not above making an honest penny any way that 
offered. But Uncle Norman Woodburn—that was a name to conjure with, in 
Aunt Jamesina’s estimation.” 

“In anybody’s estimation,” said Leslie decidedly. “We may well be 
proud of our great-uncle. He was a prince among men, as Father said.” 

“Tt is a nice thing to have a famous relative,” said Dorrie. “It’s ever so 
much better than family heirlooms of plate and mahogany. The thought of 
Uncle Norman is a great comfort to me when Avice Durham displays her 
claw-footed table, and willow-ware platter with the birds’ bills meeting, and 
her apostle spoons. I admire them—they’ re lovely—but I secretly think they 
don’t confer half the distinction that a famous D. D. with half a dozen real live 
books to his credit, does. I feel such a thrill of pride when I pick up a paper or 
magazine and find there a quotation from Uncle Norman’s sermons or 
writings.” 

“T’m sorry we haven’t a picture of Uncle Norman,” said Vera. “I'd like to 
know what he looked like. It would make him seem more real. Somehow, I 
find it hard to believe that the famous Dr. Woodburn was actually our grand- 
uncle.” 

“He never would have his picture taken,” said Leslie, “but he was a very 
handsome man, Father told me, with magnificent silver hair, and the sweetest, 
strongest face he had ever seen. He said it was an inspiration just to look at 
Uncle Norman’s face. Uncle Norman had always seemed very real to me 
since I read those letters of his that Father gave me. They are such beautiful 
letters—and the only ones of his that have never been published. They seem 
more our very own than those that have.” 

“Aunt Jamesina says that Uncle Norman would have been horrified at the 
very thought of any of his letters being given to the world after he was dead,” 
said Vera. “She was very angry when that volume of his Life and Letters 
came out.” 

Oddly enough, it was the very next day after this conversation, that a 
certain letter came to Leslie. Dorrie brought it from the post office on her way 
home from old Mrs. Scott’s. Mrs. Scott was an invalid and couldn’t come for 
her baked beans, so Dorrie always carried them to her. 

“December is going to celebrate its advent by a snowstorm,” she said 
gaily, shaking the feathery flakes from her cap and jacket. “The snow is 
beginning to flutter down, and there are the loveliest little stars and crosses all 
over the garden walk. I don’t believe I ever noticed before what exquisite 
things snowflakes really are. Yes, I got the mail. There’s a letter for Bev from 
Belleville, so I suppose it’s about the situation he applied for. And there’s one 
for you, Les, from New York, with a return address in the corner. It looks 
fearfully business-like.” 


Dorrie tossed the letters to their respective owners, Beverly coming in at 
that moment to receive his. He opened and read it with a frown on his face. 
Dorrie’s watchful eye saw the shadow. 

“What news, Boy-brother?” she whispered. 

“Stanton and Blake write me that they will give me the position if I can 
furnish a recommendation from my last employer,” said Beverly, with a bitter 
little laugh. “You know what that means, Dorrie. I’m tired of this. I shan’t 
apply for any more situations. There’s nothing for it but the West in April.” 

Beverly tore his letter up, tossed the pieces into the grate, and went out 
again. Dorrie pressed her face close to the window pane, and watched him go 
out of the gate, and down the lane, through the broad, thickly-falling flakes of 
snow. At the bend of the road he was joined by another boy whom Dorrie 
recognized as Harry Pike, and they went around the curve together. 

Dorrie sighed. Bev was getting more intimate all the time with Harry and 
Bob and Bert. He seldom spent an evening at home now. At times he was 
moody and petulant, again boisterously gay and noisy. 

“He isn’t a bit like the old Bev,” thought Dorrie, miserably. “And I can’t 
help him at all. He won’t talk things out with me as he used to. I’ve tried 
every way I know to hold his confidence, but he’s slipping away from me all 
the time.” 

Leslie’s eager voice broke in upon Dotrrie’s unhappy musings. 

“Just listen to this, girls,” she exclaimed, with sparkling eyes and flushed 
cheeks. “This letter is from a man in New York, and he is writing a new 
biography of Uncle Norman. He says he wishes to make it as full and 
authoritative as possible, and he has been informed that I have several letters 
of Uncle Norman’s in my possession. He offers me fifty dollars for the right to 
use them in his work—think of it, fifty dollars! Isn’t that splendid?” 

“Will you sell them?” asked Dorrie. 

Vera said nothing, but her brows drew together in a doubtful little frown. 

“Of course I will—or rather the right of publication. I won’t sell the 
letters themselves, you know—he doesn’t want them, only copies,” Leslie 
answered decidedly. 

“Leslie, I don’t think you should,” said Vera, quietly. 

“Why not?” demanded Leslie in surprise. 

“Well, Iam sure Uncle Norman wouldn’t have liked it. They’ re his 
letters, you know. And it really seems to me, Leslie, that you oughtn’t to do 
anything with them he wouldn’t have liked.” 

The light and glow went out of Leslie’s face. “I didn’t think of it in that 
way before,” she said slowly. “But, after all, we don’t know he wouldn’t have 
liked it. That is only Aunt Jamesina’s idea.” 

“But I’m sure it is true,” said Vera. “I know that the man who wrote 
those letters—especially the letters to his wife—wouldn’t want them given to 
the world. You wouldn’t yourself, if you were in his place, Leslie.” 

“But we need the money so much,” pleaded Leslie. “Of course our baked 


beans business is coming on well. But we don’t know how long it will do so, 
or what may happen before spring. If Bev wants to go out West we must have 
some money to give him. Fifty dollars would pay his way out.” 

“The letters are yours, for Father gave them to you, and it is for you to 
decide what answer you will make, but if they were mine I would refuse,” 
said Vera, resolutely. “Oh, I know how welcome the money would be, Les, 
but I wouldn’t barter my self-respect for any sum, and I wouldn’t ever respect 
myself again if I sold a little bit of Uncle Norman’s soul for money. That is 
what you would be doing—he put some of his soul into those letters—and he 
never meant them for the market place, Leslie.” 

“Oh, I think your notions are too high-flown altogether, Vera,” cried 
Dorrie indignantly. Leslie’s mention of Bev had been too much for Dorrie. 
Her heart beat joyously at the thought of sending him somewhere where he 
might have a chance. “It’s all nonsense. Publishing Uncle Norman’s letters 
isn’t going to hurt anybody. If he were living, and so could be hurt by it, I 
would think your objections were reasonable, but, as it is, I think they’ re 
simply silly. Uncle Norman has been dead for thirty years, and so is 
everybody mentioned in those letters—except Aunt Jamesina, and I’m sure 
we needn’t worry about her feelings. Leslie, you just take a plain, common- 
sense view of the matter, and don’t mind Vera’s fanciful notions. People who 
are as poor as we are can’t afford to be romantic.” 

“Tl go and talk it over with Mother,” said Leslie, picking up her letter. 

“No, that is just what you mustn’t do, at least not now,” said Vera 
hastily. “I’ve just persuaded Mother to go and lie down for a while and I hope 
she has fallen asleep. She didn’t sleep well last night and I heard her crying. 
Girls, ’'m worried about Mother. She isn’t at all well. I believe she is fretting 
herself ill over Beverly. She doesn’t say much, but I know the whole affair is 
preying on her mind. We mustn’t worry her with any more problems than we 
can help. I think it would be better to say nothing at all about this to her, 
Leslie, at least not until you decide what to do. I will say nothing more. If you 
decide to sell them, well and good. I haven’t any right to object, and I won’t. 
But you know what my opinion of the matter is, and I can’t change it.” 

“And you know what mine is and I shan’t change it either,” cried Dorrie 
defiantly, as Leslie left the room, saying as she did so with a dubious little 
smile, “well, I must think it out for myself then and I’m going up to the garret 
to do so.” 

She wrapped a shaw] about her head and shoulders, and ran up to the 
garret, grey and chilly in the wan light of the December afternoon. Outside of 
the window the spruce boughs swayed softly, already burdened with a white, 
feathery weight. Leslie knelt down before an old-fashioned black horsehair 
trunk, studded with brass nails, and took therefrom a packet of yellow letters. 
Curling herself up on the floor beside it, she opened them. At first she 
skimmed lightly through them, reading a passage here and there, but soon the 
charm of them took possession of her, as it always did, and she became 


absorbed in them, forgetful of the garret’s chilliness, and the thrash of snow 
and rising wind against the garret panes. 

The Rev. Norman Woodburn had possessed, among many other gifts, the 
art of writing letters—letters that embodied the rare and charming personality 
of the writer in words and thoughts that had retained their fragrance and 
beauty after the lapse of half a century. There were letters to his father and 
mother, to his brothers and sisters, to his nephews and nieces; but the most 
beautiful of them had been written to the young wife who had died one short 
year after their marriage. In them he had written out his inmost soul fully and 
freely; they were tender, intimate, sacred. Leslie never read them without 
wishing in her secret heart that, if the future years were to bring her a lover, he 
might be like Great-uncle Norman as those letters revealed him. 

When she had finished re-reading them, the early winter twilight was 
falling, and the outside world was a blinding white smother. She replaced the 
letters in the trunk, and went thoughtfully downstairs. 

“What are you going to do about Uncle Norman’s letters?” asked Dorrie 
over the tea table, where the three girls sat alone. Beverly had not come in, 
and Mrs. Woodburn had fallen asleep as Vera had hoped. 

“T have decided not to sell them,” said Leslie quietly. “Vera was right. It 
would seem like sacrilege to give those letters to the world, and I shall write 
to Mr. Martin and tell him so.” 

“IT knew you wouldn’t sell them when you thought it over,” said Vera 
approvingly. 

“Well, I think you are a goose,” snapped Dorrie. She put away her 
mother’s toast to keep warm, with tears of disappointment and vexation in her 
black eyes. It was all very well for Leslie and Vera to talk about “sacrilege” 
and all that, but what about Beverly? Dorrie could have shaken her sister with 
right good will. 

Her dissatisfaction had not spent itself when, three days later, she met 
Aunt Jamesina on the street in Bosworth. It was a crisp, frosty day, and 
Dorrie, laden with parcels, did not want to stop; she would have scurried on 
with a curt little nod, but Aunt Jamesina had no intention of letting her off so 
easily. She stood squarely in front of her red-cheeked niece and took a firm 
hold of her arm. 

“Dorothea, I want to ask you something. Did any of you get a letter from 
a creature in New York, who had the effrontery to ask if you would sell him 
some of Uncle Norman’s letters?” 

“Yes, Leslie did. He offered her fifty dollars for those she has.” 

“T thought as much,” said Aunt Jamesina, darkly triumphant, “because I 
had one too. I wrote back an answer he won’t get over for some time, I 
warrant you. But what did Leslie do? Don’t you dare to tell me she so far 
forgot the honour of her family as to sell those letters.” 

“T wish I could tell you she did sell them,” cried Dorrie impatiently. “I 
would have done it quickly enough if they had been mine. And Leslie wanted 


to at first, but Vera wouldn’t let her.” 

“T always said Vera was a true Woodburn except for that fiddling streak 
in her,” retorted Aunt Jamesina, in a tone of satisfaction. “Not much fear of 
her selling letters out of the family. Thank goodness, she had enough 
influence over Leslie to prevent her from doing such a thing. I should never 
have forgiven Leslie if she had, never. But a Gray would sell anything.” 

“Especially baked beans,” said Dorrie wickedly. “Don’t you want some, 
Aunt Jamesina? Our trade is coming on splendidly. We’ve lots of customers, 
and we are doing a thriving business.” 

“What is Beverly doing?” asked Aunt Jamesina sharply. “That is what I 
want to know. Prowling about with a lot of riff-raff that a Woodburn ought to 
be ashamed to be seen on the same side of the street with! Why don’t you 
girls try to influence him better?” 

All the snap and sparkle and mischief went out of Dorrie’s face. The 
tears sprang to her eyes. 

“T know Bev isn’t behaving quite right,” she said humbly, “but we do try 
to do all we can for him. And he has had such a hard time of it, Aunt 
Jamesina, he is getting discouraged. He is innocent of any wrong-doing.” 

Aunt Jamesina sniffed. “Well, I suppose he is. I’d hate to believe 
anything else of a Woodburn. But it is a queer story, and his running about 
with the Pikes and Jacksons gives colour to it. You tell him to behave himself, 
or he’ll hear from me.” 

But Dorrie had fled. She couldn’t stay there and talk to Aunt Jamesina 
another moment. 

“T’d have said something dreadful to her the next second, I know I 
would,” she told her sisters, when she got home. “But what do you think, 
girls? I heard a bit of news in Bosworth. Mr. Forrest has discharged Russell 
Hughes for neglecting his work and keeping bad company. Russell has hired 
out with Mr. Bain at the Valley Farm—quite a come-down for him. Where’s 
Bev? I want to tell him.” 

“Bev has gone out,” said Vera, “and I don’t suppose he’ II be in till late. It 
was one 0’clock night before last when he came in. Dorrie, old Mrs. Ventnor 
was in today and she said that a ‘lot of toughs’ met every night at a place over 
in Redmond, and played cards and gambled. She didn’t actually say Beverly 
went too, but she looked it. Dorrie, do you suppose he does?” 

“Mrs. Ventnor is a malicious old gossip,’ said Dorrie miserably, “but I’m 
afraid her story is true enough in this case. And I’m afraid Bev does go— 
sometimes at least. I’ ve been trying this past month to keep him in in the 
evenings—amuse him and play games with him and all that. But I’m stupid, 
and Bev tires of it. | wish you’d play more on your violin in the evenings, 
Vera. Bev is fond of music, and he likes the violin best of all.” 

“T’m sorry,” said Vera repentantly. “I didn’t think of it, and ’ ve been 
trying to get the family knitting done, for Mother’s head gets bad if she tries 
to knit. But Pll do better in future, Dorrie. Bev shall have all the music he 


wants, if we have to go with holes in our stockings at heel and toe.” 


Vv 


“T think the woods are just as lovely in January as in June,” said Dorrie, 
pausing for a moment in a great open space among the firs, where a rosy light 
from the sunset sky was showering down over the snow-powdered tops on the 
white forest floor. “It’s all so wonderful and lovely now—this great white 
stillness, and those dark trees that always seem to be thinking, and the mantle 
of snow over everything—all the little ferns and mosses asleep away down 
underneath it. I don’t wonder Vera always runs for her violin after a walk in 
the woods. I'd go home and write a poem this blessed minute if I only knew 
how.” 

“We’ll have to go home and eat Vera’s hot muffins instead,” laughed 
Leslie. “They will be poems in their way. But it is lovely here! “The woods 
were God’s first temples.’ One can’t help feeling reverent and adoring in such 
a place. I always feel so near Him, Dorrie, when I walk through this dear old 
wood lane.” 

“The silence is like a prayer,” said Dorrie, softly, her vivid face upturned 
to the high-sprung, shining sky. 

For a few minutes the girls walked on without speaking. But when they 
had left the open space, and entered the darker lane under the young firs, 
Dorrie quickened her steps. 

“We must hurry, Leslie-girl. I have to go to the concert practice at Mr. 
Boyd’s tonight, you know, and I want to get Bev to go with me. Mrs. 
Gresham wants him to sing in the choruses, and take part in the dialogues too. 
I know she is trying to help him. He half promised me yesterday that he 
would, and oh, if I can only coax him to! The practices will take up so many 
evenings, and he may get in with his old set again. I’m sure they’d be nice to 
him if he’d only give up going with that Pike crowd.” 

The concert was one which Mrs. Gresham, the Carleton minister’s wife, 
was getting up in aid of the annual Home Missionary box. It was causing 
quite a flutter of excitement among the Carleton young folks. Dorrie was to 
sing, and Vera was to play a violin solo, and Leslie was to recite. Dorrie was 
interested in missions, and interested in the concert; but she was especially 
interested in getting Beverly to help. 

After tea that evening she said to him, “It’s time we were starting for the 
Boyd’s, Bev. The practice is to be there tonight, you know.” 

Beverly looked rather foolish. “Oh I say, Dorrie, I’m not going to bother 
with that thing. It’s all very well for you girls.” 

“Oh, Bev, won’t you help, just to oblige me?” said Dorrie, trying to keep 
a little tremble out of her voice. “I’d hate trudging to practices alone. Do 


come.” 

Beverly relented somewhat. After all, it would be rather mean, he 
thought, to leave Dorrie to go alone to practices on winter nights. 

“Well, Pll see,” he said. “But I can’t go tonight, Dot, honestly I can’t. I 
have another engagement. Maybe I’Il go next time.” 

“But we want you tonight especially,” persisted Dorrie, who had her 
suspicions about that engagement. “We want to select the dialogues, and pick 
out our parts, and we can’t do that if everybody isn’t there. Please come, Boy- 
brother.” 

“T tell you I can’t,” said Beverly impatiently. “Do be reasonable, Dorrie. 
I promised Harry and Bert to go somewhere with them tonight—promised 
them sure. So I’ve got to go, and it’s time I was off, too. Don’t pester a fellow 
any more, that’s a good girl. You don’t understand.” 

“Where are you going?” 

“T don’t know,” shortly. “The boys said some sort of a lark, and to be 
sure to come.” 

A sharp speech rose to Dorrie’s lips, but she crushed it back. Quick- 
spoken Dorrie was fast learning—for anxious love is an excellent teacher—to 
control her tongue. She must not jeopardize her waning influence over 
Beverly by what she dubbed “cayenne speeches.” If she vexed him, he might 
refuse altogether to take part in the concert, and there was still hope that he 
might help. 

“Well,” she said with a little sigh, “I’m awfully sorry you can’t come 
tonight. I hate the thought of going alone but I suppose it can’t be helped. I'll 
trot off and tell Mrs. Gresham you’ ll be at the next practice. All I hope is that 
that miserable dog of Ventnor’s won’t fly out at me as I’m going past. He 
nearly always does, and my heart just comes into my throat.” 

Beverly did not respond to this appeal, however, and Dorrie started 
alone. After a few minutes Bev, with a frown, put on his coat and cap, and 
walked slowly down the lane under the snow-powdered trees, trying to 
whistle, and making rather a poor job of it. He could not rid himself of an 
uncomfortable feeling that he was acting very meanly in refusing to go to the 
practice with Dorrie. He knew she was nervous about going out alone after 
night—and it was certainly very dark. Then, too, Dorrie had been such a duck 
of a sister. Hadn’t she been as good as gold to him? Hadn’t she believed in 
him, and stood up for him through thick and thin? He felt tempted to turn 
about then and there and go to the practice with her. He didn’t care about the 
practice, but he did care about obliging Dorrie. 

“Pshaw,” he muttered, after halting irresolutely for a few minutes, and 
looking first backward and then forward along the road. “There’s no sense in 
going back now. Dorrie is halfway to the Boyds’ by this time anyhow. I’ll go 
with her after this. Tonight I’ve got to keep my promise to Hal. Besides, 
there’s some fun afoot, and I want to know what it is.” 

He strode forward again, but he still felt uncomfortable, and he walked 


so slowly that he was late in reaching the rendezvous at Pikes’. Harry and Bob 
and Bert were waiting for him at the door. Before he reached them he heard 
Bob Richards talking loudly and angrily. 

Bob has been drinking again, he thought, with a feeling of disgust. 

“Well, you’ve taken your time to get here,” said Bob, when Beverly 
came up. His tone was offensive, but Harry Pike broke quickly in. 

“We were just about giving you up, old fellow. Since you’re here at last, 
let’s be off. We’ ve no time to lose. It’s eight now.” 

“Well, I guess I won’t go,” said Beverly slowly. “My sister wants me to 
go to choir practice with her, and I think I will.” 

“Oh nonsense,” urged Harry. “Don’t back out now, Bev. We’re on to a 
good thing tonight over at Redmond.” 

“What’s your good thing?” demanded Beverly. “You’ve been very 
mysterious about it, all of you. Come, out with it. What’s the special lark 
tonight?” 

“We’ll tell you the whole plan when we get to Redmond,” said Harry, 
passing his arm coaxingly through Beverly’s. “Come on, there’s a good 
fellow.” 

Bev was on the point of yielding, for his curiosity was aroused; but just 
then Bob Richards exclaimed angrily, “I’m not going to stand arguing here all 
night. If Bev Woodburn is tied to his sister’s apron strings, let him go with 
her. We’ve wasted enough time. Come on, those of you who’ re coming.” 

All Beverly’s independence and pride flared up at Bob’s tone. Very 
decidedly he disengaged his arm from Harry’s and said, “I’m not going, for 
one. Good night, boys.” 

He was off before anyone could speak, running swiftly back over the 
road. If he hurried he might overtake Dorrie yet. As he ran, he wondered what 
the boys were going to Redmond for. 

Redmond was a bustling village, somewhat larger than Bosworth, 
situated just across the river from Carleton. In the summer it was eight miles 
to it around by the bridge road, and very few Carletonians visited it; but in 
winter, when the river froze over, the distance was little more than two miles, 
and a good deal of traffic went on between the two places. 

Beverly caught up with Dorrie before she reached Mr. Boyd’s. She 
recognized him with joyful surprise. “Oh, Bev! So you’ ve decided to come 
after all! I’m so glad.” 

“Yes,” said Beverly, drawing her arm through his, protectively, “a boy 
who doesn’t oblige his sisters doesn’t deserve to have any.” 

The evening proved to be a very pleasant one. Mrs. Gresham welcomed 
Beverly cordially, and soon contrived to interest him in the concert plans. His 
old friends were all there, and most of them, thanks to Mrs. Gresham’s 
example, were nice to him. But Beverly made one startling discovery. He 
found that he was no longer quite at his ease in such society. With a strange 
sinking of the heart, he realized that he would be more at home with the Pike- 


Richards-Jackson crowd. 

“This is a pretty state of affairs,” he reflected bitterly. “Evidently ’m 
sinking to Bob Richards’ level. Well, it’s time to pull up before it gets too 
late, and I’m going to do it. ’m thankful I’ve got my eyes opened in time.” 

On their way home, he said to Dorrie, abruptly, “Sister-girl, are you 
ashamed of your brother?” 

“No, indeed I’m not,” said Dorrie, indignantly, giving his arm a squeeze. 
“T’?m proud of you.” 

“[’m a pretty poor sample to be proud of, Dorrie. Oh, I know—I know 
I’ve been deteriorating—I know I haven’t been behaving right. But I didn’t 
care. Nothing seemed to matter. I knew those chaps I was going round with 
weren’t the right sort. They jarred on me at first—and then they didn’t jar— 
that was the worst of it. Ihaven’t gone very far wrong yet, Dorrie, but things 
ceased to shock me. I never drank or gambled; but I’d got used to seeing the 
other boys doing it and I didn’t mind as I did at first. I didn’t know how far I'd 
gone down till tonight. Honest, Dorrie, I felt out of place there, and it scared 
me. But it’s going to be different after this. I'll break with that set for good 
and all. But you girls must help me struggle back.” 

“Oh, indeed we will,” cried Dorrie, joyfully. “Bev, I could cry with joy. 
It was dreadful to see you going with those boys.” 

“Harry isn’t really a bad chap,” said Beverly, slowly. “I liked him. I 
never liked Bob or Bert. But Harry—well, he might have been different if 
he’d had any chance. But he’s got in with that set, and he can’t break away 
from them even if he wanted to. Bob can coax him into anything. Harry hasn’t 
anything back of him—no good training or influences of any sort. Dorrie, I’m 
thankful I have a good father and mother, and a good bringing up, and a good 
name to live up to. I tell you it helps a fellow a lot. It is what has kept me from 
going to the bad altogether, and it is what will help me to pull up now. It’s 
going to be hard, though. I’ve slipped pretty far back, and then there’s that 
affair of Mr. Forrest’s. Dot, I cannot understand that. The more I think of it, 
the greater mystery it is.” 

“T believe you will solve it someday,” said Dorrie. 

“Perhaps. Anyhow, what I’ve got to do, henceforth, is to live as an 
innocent fellow should, and not as a guilty one. Dot, I’m thankful you girls 
have always believed in me.” 

Dorrie carried a happy heart to bed with her that night. She felt that she 
had won in the struggle to save her brother. 

The next afternoon she came home from the post office with a very white 
face, and ran up to Beverly’s room, where he was looking over his books, and 
mapping out a course of study for the rest of the winter. He had no chance of 
getting a situation very soon, and he meant to turn his time to as good account 
as possible. There were to be no more “larks” and late hours. 

“Bev,” said Dorrie, in a shaky voice, “I heard something dreadful at the 
office.” 


“T say, it seems to have rattled you, sis, whatever it is,” ejaculated 
Beverly, staring at her. “Is there a slump in the baked bean market, or has the 
price of raw material gone up?” 

“Bev, don’t joke. Harry Pike and Bob Richards and Bert Jackson were 
caught, last night, trying to rob the safe in Mr. Jennings’ store at Redmond, 
and they’ve been arrested and taken to jail!” 

Bev turned very white; then his face flushed crimson. He felt half sick 
with shame and contrition. “Dorrie, thank God I didn’t go with them,” he said 
huskily. 

“Oh Bev, if you had!” 

“Well, if I had I don’t suppose it would have happened—not last night, 
anyhow. When they would find out that I’d take no part, they wouldn’t have 
dared to do it themselves when I knew. But there would have been trouble of 
another sort, Dorrie. If those boys had dared to make such a proposition to me 
I'd have been furious. And Bob was in a quarrelsome mood—he’d been 
drinking. There would certainly have been a fight and Bob carries a pistol. 
There’s no knowing what would have happened, Dorrie. And those are the 
boys with whom I’ ve been making friends!” 

“Oh Bev, what a blessing you were at the practice with me! If you hadn’t 
been, even if you hadn’t gone with the boys, people might think you were 
mixed up in the affair.” 

“People will very readily remember how I’ve gone about with them as it 
is, I dare say,” said Beverly, gravely. “Well it’s my punishment for doing it, 
and it is lighter than I deserve.” 

The affair naturally made a great sensation in Carleton, and little else was 
talked of for a week. Some folks shook their heads dubiously, and misdoubted 
if Beverly Woodburn didn’t know something about it too. But Beverly’s 
friends had begun to rally round him, and even Aunt Jamesina came staunchly 
to the front. 

“You needn’t insinuate to me that my brother’s son knew anything about 
the robbery,” she told Mrs. Ventnor bluntly. “Oh yes, I know there was some 
trouble between him and Mr. Forrest, but neither you nor I know what it was, 
and there is no loud call to believe all Russell Hughes hinted, especially since 
Mr. Forrest has turned him off too, and there’s no mystery about that. 
Everybody knows it was for impertinence and incompetence. I’m sorry for his 
mother, though. Mrs. Hughes is a heart-broken woman if ever there was one.” 

The gossip and talk eventually subsided, and Carleton relapsed into its 
usual sleepy-hollow ways. The baked beans industry continued to thrive. Mrs. 
Woodburn’s health improved, and the prospects of the family at Spruce Lodge 
were much brighter in every way. 

“Our finances are growing positively robust,” said Dorrie, “and I’d be 
quite happy if I were sure I wasn’t going to develop nerves. I’m afraid I am— 
I’ve taken to imagining things in the wee sma’ hours—twice this week, and 
three times last week, I ve thought I heard somebody walking around the 


house in the night, but I was too much of a coward to investigate. You needn’t 
laugh, Vera. I dare say I’m foolish, but it isn’t a very pleasant thing to be 
awake listening for footsteps on the stairs, and quaking in deadly terror. I 
suppose it is only imagination—or mice or the wind. I have a dozen common 
sensible explanations in daytime, but they never occur to me in the dark—I’m 
sure then that it is just a pure case of ‘haunts’ and oh, the creepy, crawly 
sensation that goes up and down my spine!” 

“You need a course of blue pills, Sis,” said Beverly, “and I'll bring you a 
box next time I go to Bosworth, the kind Aunt Jamesina recommends.” 

“No, please don’t,” implored Dorrie. “Spooks are bad but Aunt 
Jamesina’s brand of blue pills is ten times worse. I won’t say another word— 
I'll suffer and be strong, in silence.” 


VI 


“Hi, Bev Woodburn! Hi there, I say!” 

Jim Clark, coming out of his father’s forge at Bosworth, one bitterly cold 
February evening, sent a shout along the street after Beverly, who was 
trudging briskly up the hill, his arms full of parcels. He turned and went back. 

“Going home?” asked Jim laconically. 

“Yes. Why?” 

“Well, I wish you’d take Ted Ventnor’s sled home to him, if you don’t 
mind. He left it here Monday to be shod, and Dad promised to send it over 
today, but we haven’t seen a soul to take it. Ted wants it to haul cordwood on, 
and I’ve fixed it so that he can put stakes in it if he wants to. It won’t bother 
you much.” 

“Of course I'll take it. It will be a convenience rather than a bother, for I 
can put all my parcels on it,” said Beverly. “I’ve got quite a number. When a 
fellow starts out to shop for a mother and three sisters he is letting himself in 
for quite a contract. It’s awfully cold, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, this is going to be the record cold night of the season, I guess. I 
don’t envy you your walk home. Did you have to walk all the way over from 
Carleton?” 

“Yes. There aren’t many travelling over this way from Carleton now. 
Every one goes to Redmond. I expect I'll have to walk all the way back too. 
But it’s healthy exercise.” 

“You'll have the wind in your face too, and it’s blowing up a regular gale 
now,” said Jim as he turned back into the forge. “Well, so long—and I’m ever 
so much obliged to you for taking the sled. Look out for your ears and nose 
tonight.” 

Beverly started smartly off, dragging the big hand-sled behind him. 
When he came to the top of the hill, he decided to go by way of the woods 


which extended from Bosworth almost to Carleton on the north. It was a little 
shorter and more sheltered, and there was a good track made by the wood- 
hauling teams; besides, Bev liked walking through the woods, solemn and still 
in their winter slumbers. He strode along with a whistle, enjoying the beauty 
around him in spite of the cold, a beauty heightened by the gleams of sunset 
that fell through the trees, staining the snow and the grey trunks rosily. On 
either hand extended long, tree-strewn slopes with an untrodden expanse of 
white. Overhead the wind whistled and keened in the tree-tops, making a 
weirdly beautiful music, and the frosty snow crisped and crackled under 
Beverly’s firm steps. About three miles from Bosworth, the wood road came 
out to the stream of water known as Maxwell’s Creek, which flowed from 
Bosworth to the Carleton river; the track wound along the bank for some 
distance. 

Wish I'd brought my skates and skated home, thought Beverly, noting 
how glib and clean the ice was. [f /—hark, what was that? 

He came to a halt just where a private wood road branched off from the 
main track. What had he heard? It sounded like a call of distress, but it had 
been so faint that it might easily have been the cry of some wood creature. 
When he had listened for a few moments and heard nothing more, Beverly 
almost concluded that was what it was and was on the point of turning 
homeward. It was getting late, and would soon be dark. He walked a few steps 
irresolutely, and then stopped. 

“No, [ve got to see what it was if I can. I wouldn’t sleep a wink tonight 
if I didn’t.” 

He turned up the other road, and, before he had gone very far, he heard 
the cry again. It was unmistakably a human voice. He quickened his steps to a 
run, after giving a shout of encouragement. In a few minutes more he came 
out in a clearing among the young spruce saplings. 

Seated on the snow that was red-dyed about him was Russell Hughes, 
leaning weakly against a tree and looking deadly pale. An axe lay near him 
and blood was flowing from his leg, from which trouser and sock had been 
rolled back. 

“Russell! What has happened?” exclaimed Beverly, in alarm. 

“T’ve cut my leg,” gasped Russell weakly. “The axe slipped—TI’ ve been 
cutting poles for Mr. Bain—and went deep into the flesh. I must have cut an 
artery—look how it’s bled—and I’m getting faint, although it isn’t very long 
since it happened. I didn’t dare try to walk—it made the bleeding worse. 
Can’t you help me Beverly?” 

“You may be sure I’II do all I can,” said Beverly, anxiously, going down 
on his knees on the stained snow. “It’s a bad cut, Russell. It’s an artery all 
right—look how it’s spouting. We must stop that bleeding before we think 
what to do about getting you home.” 

“T couldn’t think of any way to stop it,” said Russell. “I'd nothing to tie 
round it. I’ve been holding it tight with my hands. It didn’t bleed so much 


then, but they’ve got numb and I’m nearly frozen.” 

Beverly took his handkerchief from his pocket, and bound it tightly about 
the wound, improvising a tourniquet with a broken stick. He thought rapidly 
while working. 

“You must try to sit on the sled, Russell, and [ll drag you home. It’s a 
fortunate thing Jim Clark asked me to bring it along. Here, put on my 
overcoat. Yes, you must. It’s turning very cold, and you mustn’t take any 
risks. The exercise of walking and dragging the sled will keep me warm, and 
I'll have to hustle, for you must have other assistance as soon as possible. 
There, let me lift you on—don’t try to exert yourself for fear you may start the 
bleeding again.” 

With a good deal of difficulty Beverly got Russell on the sled, and started 
down the road as fast as he could go. He felt much more anxious than he 
appeared. He was miles from any place where assistance could be obtained, 
and it was growing colder every minute. Suppose Russell should freeze in his 
helpless condition! And it would soon be dark. 

When Beverly reached the main wood road he hesitated for a moment, 
then turned back towards Bosworth. It was a little farther, perhaps a quarter of 
a mile, but when they got there they would be near a doctor, whereas in 
Carleton there was none nearer than Redmond. 

“Oh, if I only had my skates!” he thought again, looking at the glib ice of 
the creek as it gleamed in the sunset light. “We’d get there in a third of the 
time. What a hurricane! The wind is dead north and blowing harder every 
second. It’s a blessing it’s on my back, it’ll help me along, whew!” 

An idea had flashed into Beverly’s mind—an idea that almost took away 
his breath. Was it feasible? Was it wise to make the attempt? Looking at 
Russell’s closed eyes and ghastly face Beverly decided that he must try it. 
There was no time to be lost either. 

“What’s the matter?” asked Russell faintly, looking about him as Beverly 
stopped. 

“T’ve got a plan I’m going to try,” said Beverly cheerily. “If it works we 
won’t be long in getting to Bosworth. Keep up your courage. I won’t take 
much time getting ready. I’m going to improvise an ice-boat and go down the 
creek.” 

There were several pickets lying along the track where they had fallen 
from the loads. Beverley selected two tough ones, and thrust their sharpened 
points into the stake-holes of the sled. Then he hastily untied one of his 
parcels. It contained several yards of strong sheeting and a ball of stout cord 
that Vera had sent for. He tore off enough sheeting for his purpose, and then 
by the aid of his pocket knife and the cord, lashed it into place on the poles. 

In ten minutes his preparations were complete, and he swiftly dragged 
the sled down the bank of the creek, which sloped so gradually at that point 
that he had no trouble in reaching the ice. Kneeling on the sled in such a 
position that he might protect Russell from the gale as much as possible, he 


pushed out from the bank. 

The next minute the wind, rushing with terrific speed down the narrow 
funnel of the creek, caught the sail, and the sled went skimming over the ice at 
a rate which almost took away Beverly’s breath. The fastest skater could not 
have kept up with them. Fortunately the course was straight and the wind fair, 
for steering was impossible under the circumstances. Beverly’s only anxiety 
was that his sail might give way; but he had done his work thoroughly and the 
lashings held. In twenty minutes they reached Bosworth and ran ashore on 
Baker’s Point, not a hundred yards from Russell Hughes’ home. 

In a few minutes more, Russell, almost insensible from cold and loss of 
blood, was safe in his mother’s warm kitchen, and Beverly had rushed away 
for the doctor. He knew he could not get back to Carleton that night, for the 
cold was too extreme, so after the doctor had hurried off, he stopped into the 
drugstore and telephoned to the Carleton postmaster to let his mother know 
his whereabouts, and the cause of his delay. Then he went back to Mrs. 
Hughes. 

Russell had come to himself, and was having the cut in his leg sewed up. 

It’s a pretty bad one,” said the doctor, “but he’ Il be all right now. A little 
longer, though, and he’d have bled to death—if he hadn’t frozen first. You’re 
a brick, Woodburn. And that idea of yours in improvising an iceboat probably 
saved his life. He might have succumbed to cold and exhaustion combined 
before you could have got him home if you’d had to walk all the way, for it’s 
a bitter night. There now, Russell, you’re ship-shape, and there’s to be no 
talking tonight.” 

But before Beverly started for Carleton in the morning Russell insisted 
on seeing him. “I must,” he said, when his mother suggested that he had better 
wait until the doctor came. “There is something I must tell him right away.” 

“How do you feel this morning, old fellow?” asked Beverly. 

“Pretty well, thanks to you. You saved my life, Beverly. I don’t know 
how to thank you, and after the way I treated you too! I didn’t deserve it.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” said Beverly, trying to speak lightly. “You don’t 
suppose I’d leave anyone bleeding to death in the woods, do you, even if he 
had been my worst enemy?” 

“No, I know that; but you were so nice and kind about it. It was the way 
you did it as much as what you did. And I have been your worst enemy. You 
don’t know what I’ve done, but I’ve got to tell you now. I feel wretchedly 
ashamed of myself. ve been sorry ever since I did it, but I hadn’t the courage 
to own up. It’s about that money, Bev.” 

Beverly’s heart began to beat quickly. “Did you put it in my desk?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“No, I wasn’t as bad as that. You put it there yourself. Wait till I explain. 
I heard a noise that night, just as I told Mr. Forrest, but I didn’t go out and see 
you in the hall by moonlight as I said I did. I lighted a candle and stepped out. 
You were standing right before me, and I knew in a minute you were walking 


in your sleep. At first I didn’t know what to do. I’d heard it wasn’t well to 
waken people too suddenly who were walking in their sleep. I followed you 
downstairs. When you put on your hat and coat and took the store key off the 
table it flashed into my mind just where you were going and what you meant 
to do. You’d been worrying about the money, and you were going after it in 
your sleep.” 

“The rest all happened just as I told Mr. Forrest. Mother saw you come 
in, but of course she didn’t know you were asleep. I was jealous of you, and 
wanted to get you out of the store. But Pll make it all right. Pll tell Mr. 
Forrest the truth, and he will take you back. I wish he’d give me another 
chance, but of course he never will, and I know I don’t deserve it. ’ve been a 
fool and worse than a fool, but I’m sorry. Can you ever forgive me, Bev?” 

“Yes, I can and do,” said Beverly, taking Russell’s hand in his. 

Beverly went home tingling with excitement and surprise. There were 
many exclamations of amazement and delight when he reached Spruce Lodge 
with his story. “Fancy me walking in my sleep!” he said. “Such a solution of 
the mystery never entered my head. Did I ever do such a thing before, 
Mother?” 

“No, but your father was noted for sleepwalking when he was a boy,” 
said Mrs. Woodburn. “He didn’t outgrow the habit until he was much older 
than you.” 

“It’s all very simple, now that we understand it,” said Dorrie, drawing a 
long breath. “And I believe that those noises I’ve heard at night have been you 
somnambulizing again. The next time I hear them I shall proceed to 
investigate. I’d have the courage to now. Oh Bev, I’m so thankful it’s all 
cleared up, and your name will be free from stain. I never thought I could 
forgive Russell Hughes, but I do. I’m so happy I can forgive anybody, even 
Aunt Jamesina. Girls, we’ve got to celebrate. Luckily it’s Saturday. I'll go to 
work to make some candy right off, and Vera, you must make a pudding for 
dinner. We’re a happy, united family once more.” 

“Well, I mustn’t forget my baked beans in the general excitement,” 
laughed Vera. “I realize that I’m becoming famous in a quiet way for my 
baked beans. People have forgotten that I’m musical, but they remember that I 
can cook.” 

Vera smothered a sigh as she hurried to her brick oven. She hadn’t 
forgotten that she was musical, but sometimes she almost wished she could. It 
wouldn’t hurt so then. Of late her old dreams had come back to haunt Vera 
very persistently, although she never spoke of them to any one. Her soul was 
full of music longing to translate itself into sound through the medium of her 
violin. The duller the long winter days, the prosier the duties of mixing brown 
bread, and baking beans, and making change for customers were, the more 
she thrilled with melodies that demanded expression, the more she longed for 
a chance to cultivate the talent she knew she possessed. 

But I might as well long for the moon, she thought, as she looked out of 


the kitchen window into the snowy orchard, with the thick dark spruces 
beyond it. J know I can never manage a musical training—not even the little 
beginnings of one. I wish I could keep from thinking about it at all, for it 
makes me discontented; but I can’t. The thought will creep in. I don’t want to 
bake beans all my life, but there’s certainly nothing else I can do; and so it’s 
really a comfort to think I'm doing it well, and helping to put bawbees into the 
family purse. 

That afternoon Mr. Forrest came to Spruce Lodge. He had heard the truth 
from Russell Hughes. “Beverly, I was never so glad to hear anything in my 
life before,” he said. “I ask your pardon for doubting you; but I think you will 
admit that it was hardly to be wondered at that I did when Mrs. Hughes’ part 
in it is considered.” 

“T think you couldn’t have believed anything else than that I was guilty, 
sir,” said Beverly, “and I think that, considering your belief, you treated me 
very kindly and generously.” 

“Well, I will atone to you in so far as I can, Beverly, for all that you have 
lost or suffered through this. If you will come back, your old place will be 
yours at six dollars a week, and I will give every one to understand that you 
were in nowise to blame in the former trouble. Will you come?” 

“That I will, sir, and be heartily glad to.” 

“You won’t be any gladder than I am, my lad. I haven’t had a clerk that 
was any good since you left. It will be a comfort to have you back and no 
mistake. But I want another clerk yet, and I don’t know where to find one that 
will be any good.” 

“Mr. Forrest, will you do me a favour?” asked Beverly, hesitatingly. 

“Certainly, if it is in my power.” 

“Well, it’s this, sir. Won’t you give Russell another chance? I know he’s 
sorry for the past, and I think he’Il do better in future if you will try him.” 

Mr. Forrest reflected for a few moments in silence; then he said, “Very 
well, Beverly, since you ask it; it’s only for your sake and his mother’s 
though.” 

Beverly went to work in Mr. Forrest’s store again on Monday morning. 
He had arranged to board with Mrs. Hughes, as before, and when he went in 
that night Russell said, “Bev, you’re the best fellow alive. Mr. Forrest was 
here today, and said you’d asked him to give me another trial. Bev, you won’t 
be sorry. ’ve learned my lesson. I’m going to work in good earnest, and there 
is to be no more loafing around the corner saloon or smoking cigarettes for 
me. But it makes me ashamed to look you in the face when I think of what I 
did.” 

“Look here, Russell,” said Beverly, briskly, “never you mention that 
again. We’ll just draw a sponge over that slate, and start fair, never mind the 
past. ’ ve made mistakes myself, and might have made more if it hadn’t been 
for my sisters. Let’s be good friends, and help each other all we can. Shake on 
it.” 


Vil 


March came in like a lamb that winter: they had a week of fine, clear days, 
crisp and golden and tingling, each followed by a frosty pink twilight, when 
the sky gleamed silvery through the dark fir boughs and the evening stars 
shone out whitely over the silent places—long, lingering, lovely twilights 
which gradually lost themselves in an elf land of moonshine. 

Each of the three girls at the Lodge had her own particular way of 
enjoying the twilights. Leslie liked to sit down before her mother’s feet, lay 
her sleek brown head in the motherly lap, and talk over the events of the day 
in school. Dorrie was wont to curl herself up in the window seat and dream 
dreams, looking out into the garden, where the snow was finely blue, and the 
winds had chiselled each drift into fairy cornices and domes. When the 
moonlight grew stronger, it cast beautiful traceries and etchings through the 
leafless boughs of the apple trees, and Dorrie was never tired of looking at 
them. 

As for Vera, she betook herself to the woods, and wandered about in 
their wonderful solitudes until she came home, rose-faced and starry-eyed, 
filled and thrilled with their charm and message, which was straightway 
translated into music through the medium of her old brown fiddle—music 
that, as Dorrie declared, “‘just made you see things”—long white aisles with 
winds piping adown them, stains of a red sunset on the green tips of the firs, 
ranks of snow-powdered spruces—all the witcheries and magic of an early 
March evening. Vera was not unappreciated in her family; they all thought her 
music very beautiful; but none of them really knew how wonderful her gift 
was, not even Leslie, who came nearest to knowing it. 

Suddenly, however, March showed the lion. One Sunday evening 
Beverly came in from church, looking rather sober. A sharp, chilly wind came 
in with him. 

“T should have gone over to Bosworth tonight,” he said. “It’s too late 
now, but it’s very doubtful if P'll be able to get over in the morning. It’s going 
to be a storm, I think—a regular northeaster.” 

Beverly’s prediction proved true. Morning broke upon a wild white 
bluster and whirl. Beverly knew it was of no use to think of starting for 
Bosworth; and indeed nobody was sorry to have him at home, for, as Dorrie 
said, a man was a useful creature about a house in a storm. 

“Hens have to be fed, water and fuel brought in: Bev’s long legs were 
made for wading through the drifts,” she declared. 

The storm grew worse as the morning passed. When the eleven o’clock 
train came it stuck hard and fast in the cutting below the Woodburn orchard. 
Beverly waded down to interview the train hands, and came back with the 
news. 

“They can’t go any further, the men say. They hoped to get as far as 
Bosworth, but it’s impossible until the drifting stops, and the snow plough can 


be sent out. There aren’t many passengers—only five men. I asked them up to 
the house, but they said they were quite comfy, and would stay where they 
were until they could go on. They said they hadn’t anything to eat, though, 
and intimated that a basket of good provisions would be appreciated and well 
paid for. I said I'd see what my sisters could do. Now, Vera, here’s a chance 
to show off your best cookery.” 

Vera flew to her brick oven, and confiscated a big brown pot of smoking 
hot baked beans the first thing. Leslie brought out a generous sized basket, 
and they packed it full of Vera’s choicest viands. She had “baked up” on 
Saturday, expecting visitors who had failed to come, so there was plenty on 
hand. Into that basket, besides the beans, went a cold chicken, a rich and flaky 
mince pie, doughnuts that would melt in your mouth, gingersnaps and sugar 
cookies, crisp and toothsome, pound cake made after Great-grandmother 
Woodburn’s famous recipe, and a pot of plum preserves such as was never 
tasted outside of Spruce Lodge. 

“There, I think those poor souls will enjoy that, ‘though I do say it as 
hadn’t orter,’” said Vera triumphantly, as she prepared to tie on the cover. 

“Aren’t you going to send them any bread?” asked Dorrie practically. 

Vera, with an indescribable expression of face, whisked into the pantry 
and emerged with a couple of loaves of bread, which she proceeded to cut in 
slices and butter. “Don’t tell Bev,” she implored. “He would never let me hear 
the last of it.” 

“Bev doesn’t tease as much as he used to,” said Dorrie. “He is cured of it 
since he took to walking in his sleep. He walked again last week—Mrs. 
Hughes caught him just as he was going out. They have to lock all the doors 
and hide the key.” 

When the basket was ready, Beverly took it in one hand, and a big stone 
jug full of hot tea in the other, and waded through the orchard to the train. 

On his return he reported great rejoicing among the stranded passengers. 

“T left them devouring your good things ravenously, girls. Do you know 
that one of the passengers is Mr. Broughton, the president of the road? He is a 
rich railroad king, and looks like a rather rusty old farmer from Wayback.” 

“T wish we could get a peep at him,” exclaimed Dorrie, who was 
something of a celebrity worshipper. 

“He really isn’t half as well worth looking at as the conductor,” laughed 
Beverly. “He is a handsome fellow, and seems forty times more important 
than Mr. Broughton.” 

But Dorrie’s wish was granted. In mid-afternoon the wind went down, 
and the clouds broke, letting a burst of sunshine down on the world. Beverly 
was shovelling out the paths when Mr. Broughton himself came into the yard, 
carrying the empty basket. 

“T want to see the young lady who cooked those things,” he said, in his 
quick, brusque way. “I haven’t tasted anything so good since I was a little 
shaver and went to visit an old aunt of mine.” 


Beverly, hiding a smile, towed Mr. Broughton into the sitting room 
where Vera was playing on her violin, and introduced him to his mother and 
the girls. 

“And this is my sister Vera, head cook and chief musician of our ’appy 
little ome,” he announced. 

“Humph!” Mr. Broughton was not musical and cast on the violin a look 
that would have done credit to Aunt Jamesina herself. “I know scores of girls 
who can play and strum, but I don’t know one who could make such mince 
pies and doughnuts as you sent down to the train, young lady. I had thought 
such cooking was numbered among the lost arts. If I could get a cook who 
could fix up such things for me I’d pay her fifty dollars a month.” 

“T’m glad you enjoyed the basket,” said Vera smiling. 

“Enjoyed it! My dear young lady, it was worth while getting cast away in 
a snowdrift to get such a feast. Tell me one thing. Were those beans baked in 
an ordinary stove oven?” 

“No, in Grandmother’s brick oven,” said Vera, laughing outright this 
time. 

“T knew it. I said those beans came out of a brick oven. Don’t I remember 
my aunt’s? Well, young lady, if you ever want a position as cook apply to 
me.” 

The others laughed; but Vera threw a suddenly sober look at Mr. 
Broughton. Then she relapsed into a brown study from which she did not 
awaken until she heard her mother inviting Mr. Broughton to stay to tea. Vera 
helped prepare the meal, but was rather a hindrance than a help. 

“Truly, your wits are wool-gathering, sis,” remarked Dorrie, when Vera 
had let the second gridiron of toast burn. “I hope Mr. Broughton’s 
compliments haven’t turned your head.” 

“He said fifty,” murmured Vera absently. 

“What do you mean?” demanded bewildered Dorrie. 

Vera did not answer. But, when tea was over, and Mr. Broughton went 
back to the sitting room, she followed him in and mysteriously closed the 
door. Half an hour later she sought her mother, and towed that gentle lady off 
to her room. 

“T feel as if something mysterious were going to happen immediately if 
not sooner,” said Dorrie, who had witnessed all these manoeuvres in blank 
amazement. “It’s a nice feeling, so like a heroine in a story book. What is 
Vera plotting?” 

They soon found out. In the twilight Vera made her appearance, flushed 
and excited. “Sisters dear and Boy-brother, ’ ve an announcement to make,” 
she said dramatically. “I’m going to Dartford to cook for Mr. Broughton and 
his wife. He is going to give me fifty dollars a month.” 

“Vera!” There was dismay in Leslie’s voice. “You can’t be in earnest!” 

“Indeed Iam. Never was more so.” 

Beverly whistled. “Look here, sis, is this a new kind of joke?” 


“Tam not joking. Now don’t be vexed and horrid and Aunt Jamesina-y, 
any of you. I’ve talked it all over with Mother and she has consented, bless 
her sensible heart. Just let me explain. In the first place, I’m not really needed 
here now. Mother has got so much better, and you and she, Dorrie, can 
manage the bean business quite well by yourselves. And I do so want to get a 
musical education. Oh, you can’t understand how much I want it. But how am 
I to get it? Our bean enterprise is flourishing, but it has reached its utmost 
expansion now. It isn’t going to grow any more—everybody buys beans now 
who is ever likely to. Bev and beans together may manage to pay off the 
mortgage; but I must earn my own way through if I am ever to get a musical 
education. I mean to put my pride in my pocket to do it. 

“T talked to Mr. Broughton frankly, and told him just what my object 
was. He said he feared I would spoil a good cook to make a poor musician, 
but he’d be glad to have me on any terms. They have no cook at present. He 
says his wife is just as plain and old-fashioned as he is, and if I would go they 
would do all they could to make me feel comfortable and at home. I’m going 
to take violin lessons at the Dartford Conservatory of Music, and Mr. 
Broughton said I should have plenty of time to practice. So I’m going—and 
now don’t all speak at once.” 

Nobody spoke at all at first. They sat in the silence of amazement and 
disapproval. But later on they said plenty—at least Beverly and Dorrie did. 
Leslie did not say a great deal. She recognized the firm set of Vera’s lips too 
well to think it was of much use. And—after all—perhaps Vera was right. But 
Beverly was vexed, and Dorrie was grieved. 

“Oh, Vera, it is dreadful,” she moaned. “How people will talk! Why, 
youll be a servant—fancy a Woodburn being a servant!” 

“Well, Pll be a good servant,” said Vera with quiet resolution. “I won’t 
altogether like it, perhaps. But I’d do and dare much more than that for my 
music. As for people talking, well that won’t really hurt anyone. Girls, don’t 
scold. It won’t do any good, because I’m going through with this. I don’t 
mind how long and hard the way is, if it will lead me to my goal!” 

“Did you tell Mr. Broughton you would go?” asked Leslie. 

“No, I told him I must think it over. I’m to write him my decision next 
week. But it is made. I’m going.” 

“Well,” said Leslie gently. “I won’t try to dissuade you, Vera, since 
Mother has consented. Of course we needn’t mind other people talking. And I 
must say, sister mine, I admire your courage.” 

“Well,” said Dorrie, lifting up her hands in despair, “I would just like to 
know what Aunt Jamesina will say.” For the first time in her life Dorrie 
looked forward to the expression of Aunt Jamesina’s opinion with positive 
pleasure. 

Aunt Jamesina did not leave them long in doubt as to what she would 
say. Within two days everybody in Carleton knew that Vera Woodburn was 
going to Dartford to be a servant. The news reached Bosworth the third day, 


and bright and early the following morning Aunt Jamesina descended on 
Spruce Lodge in a whirlwind of indignation. 

“Vera, the Philistines be upon thee,” said Dorrie, popping her head in at 
the door of the sitting room where Vera was dusting. “Aunt Jamesina is 
coming through the garden with a truly Aunt Jamesinian expression. I warn 
you I’m going to listen.” 

Vera was a little pale as she received her aunt. She knew the coming 
interview would be unpleasant. “Good morning, Aunt Jamesina. Won’t you 
sit down?” 

“Sit down! No, Vera Woodburn, I won’t sit down or do anything else in 
this house until I’ve asked you a question. I’ve heard a perfect scandalous 
story about you. Is it true?” 

“What is the story?” asked Vera, trying to smile. 

“Mind you, I don’t believe it, even of a girl who is half Gray, until I hear 
it from your own lips. I have been told that you are going to Dartford to be a 
cook.” 

Aunt Jamesina said “cook” with pretty much the same intonation that she 
would have used in saying “burglar.” 

“Tt is quite true,” answered Vera quietly. 

“Vera Woodburn! Have you taken leave of your senses?” 

“Not at all. I want to get a musical training, Aunt Jamesina, and I’m 
going to earn it.” 

“Don’t tell me your mother has consented—surely even a Gray wouldn’t 
let her daughter hire out.” 

“Mother is willing for me to go. She knows how I feel about my music. 
There is no use in trying to dissuade me, Aunt Jamesina. My mind is made up, 
and nothing can change it.” Vera spoke with decision. Her cheeks were red 
and her brown eyes flashing over Aunt Jamesina’s slur at her mother, but her 
voice and manner were composed. Something in her face convinced Aunt 
Jamesina of the uselessness of argument. 

“Well, I suppose if nothing but music will do you, music you must 
have,” she said jerkily. “But you shall have it in a respectable way. J will send 
you to the Dartford Conservatory, and you can fiddle to your heart’s content. 
You’re a Woodburn for stubbornness if nothing else. Pll educate you, but for 
mercy’s sake don’t let me hear any more of this disgraceful project of going to 
cook for old James Broughton. I will not have the Woodburn name so 
desecrated.” 

The flush on Vera’s face deepened. 

“You are very kind, Aunt Jamesina, but I cannot accept your offer: I must 
be independent. The Woodburn name will never be disgraced by honest 
labour.” 

“You are crazy,” said Aunt Jamesina, staring. 

“No, only self-respecting.” 

“A self-respect that takes you into other people’s kitchens to cook for 


them,” sneered Aunt Jamesina. 

“No. A self-respect that prevents me from accepting favours flung to me 
like a bone to a dog,” cried Vera passionately. 

Aunt Jamesina picked up her fur-lined cape. Not another word did she 
say. With a stony face, she marched out and down the garden. She untied her 
pony, got into her sleigh and drove away. 

Vera, repenting that last outburst, sat down on the sofa, buried her head 
in a cushion, and began to cry. But Dorrie came to the rescue with flashing 
eyes. 

“Vera darling, don’t cry. You just told her the truth; it was a bone flung 
to a dog! And you’d never be able to call your soul your own if you’d 
accepted her offer. But never mind her. And I shan’t say another word against 
your plan, Vera. I think it’s brave and plucky of you, and I know you’ll get 
on.” 

This was comforting. Nevertheless, Vera, sitting alone in the twilight that 
evening, felt a little bit sad and disheartened. The future would not be easy for 
a while, she knew, and she would have to pay for her ambitions with much 
more than money and hard work. So deeply was she lost in her musings that 
she did not hear the jingle of bells at the gate; a moment later she stood up in 
amazement, for Aunt Jamesina came into the room. Vera felt glad that the 
lamp was not lighted. Aunt Jamesina could not see the traces of tears on her 
face. 

“Well, I suppose you didn’t expect to see me back tonight,” said Aunt 
Jamesina, brusquely. “The truth is, Vera—well, I want you to forgive me and 
let bygones be bygones. And I want you to let me send you to the 
Conservatory. Vera, I want it, not because of your going to the Boughtons’, 
but just because I love you and want you to love me. I’m a cross old woman, I 
know, but I do wish you could like me a little, Vera.” 

And then, wonder of wonders! Aunt Jamesina’s voice broke, and she sat 
down with her handkerchief to her eyes. Warm-hearted Vera melted in an 
instant. She flew to her aunt, and flung her arms around her neck. 

“Why, Aunt Jamesina, of course I'll love you if you’ll let me. I never 
thought you wanted me to. I thought you disapproved of us all—that you 
didn’t like us.” 

“But I do. And as for disapproving, that’s just a way of talking that ve 
got into. I'll try to get out of it, if you’Il help me. You were always my 
favourite, Vera. And when I heard that it was you who prevented Leslie from 
selling Uncle Norman’s letters to that Martin creature last fall, [ made up my 
mind I’d do something for you—yes, long before I heard of this plan of yours. 
I even felt reconciled to your fiddling, when you’d showed so much of the real 
Woodburn spirit. And you’ll let me do it for you, won’t you, Vera—for your 
father’s sake? He was very dear to me, and I’m sorry I’ve been so hard on his 
wife. It wasn’t her fault that she was a Gray. I was real cross when I went 
away this morning, but when I thought it over I didn’t blame you. The 


Woodburn spunk had to come to the surface. So I just made up my mind that 
I’d come back, and try to act more like a Christian.” 

When Dorrie came home from choir practice, she saw a sight that filled 
her with astonishment. Dorrie couldn’t believe her eyes; she winked and 
blinked to make sure of them. Aunt Jamesina was sitting in a rocker by the 
fire, and Vera was on the floor at her feet, with her head in Aunt Jamesina’s 
lap. Aunt Jamesina was stroking the girl’s bright hair, and Vera was laughing 
and talking merrily. Dorrie, unnoticed, closed the door and tiptoed back to 
Leslie in the porch. 

““T)o I sleep, do I dream, do I wonder and doubt? 

Is things what they seem or is visions about?’” 

She demanded in a whisper, “Leslie, do go and see if Aunt Jamesina is 
really in the room, or am I bewitched.” 

Aunt Jamesina, however, could not change her spots all at once. She told 
Dorrie brusquely for pity’s sake not to wear that red tam, for it didn’t become 
her; she remarked to Leslie that teaching school was beginning to make her 
look fagged; and she informed Mrs. Woodburn that she ought to have more 
sense than to be out walking in the snow with such a cold as she had. But 
somehow Aunt Jamesina’s sarcastic remarks had lost their sting. The 
Woodburn girls began all at once to suspect that her bark was much worse 
than her bite. 

“T have a presentiment that some day in the future I’m going to like Aunt 
Jamesina,” said Dorrie, when her aunt had gone, and she was talking the 
evening over before the fire with her mother and sisters. 

“T think perhaps we ourselves have been a little to blame in the past,” 
said Mrs. Woodburn, gently. “We have shown your aunt that we did not like 
her, even when we did not intend to let her see it.” 

“But we thought she didn’t like us, either,” said Vera. 

“T suspect that was only Aunt Jamesina’s way. I think she really wanted 
to like us, but she thought she had her grievances, and she tried to justify her 
conduct by dwelling on them. Now that she has been reconciled to us, she will 
overwhelm us with kindness. That is Aunt Jamesina’s way, too.” 

“T expect there will be a lot of good advice mingled with the kindness,” 
laughed Dorrie. “But I am glad we have made up with Aunt Jamesina. Oh 
girls dear, and Mother dearest, I’m so happy. It seems as if all the clouds have 
lifted. That dreadful suspicion has been cleared away from Beverly, and the 
bean business is flourishing, and the mortgage is going to be paid, and Vera is 
to have her music. If Bev would only stop walking in his sleep my last worry 
would have disappeared.” 

“Doctor Wilson says he will outgrow it,” said Mrs. Woodburn. “Girls, I 
want to tell you what good daughters you have been. You’ ve all been so brave 
and cheery and hopeful even in our darkest hours. I don’t know what I should 
have done if you’d been impatient or discontented. Our prospects are 
brightening now. God has been very good to us. But I shall never forget what 


my girls were to me in the dark days.” 

Silence fell over the room, broken only by the soft snap and crackle of 
the fire. Dorrie sat with her black head in her mother’s lap, and Leslie, beside 
them, put her arm around both. Vera went softly to the shadowy corner, and 
took down her beloved violin. Her heart was very full of happiness and hope, 
and the music that presently stole through the room, mingling with the 
dancing firelight and tremulous shadows, expressed all the delight that she 
felt. 

“Oh, it’s a good old world,” said Dorrie with a happy sigh, “and the 
people in it are good. I’m glad that I’m alive in it—and I’m glad I’ve got a 
mother and a brother and two lovely sisters. Yes, and I’m glad I’ve got an 
Aunt Jamesina.” 

“And a brick oven,” added Leslie, laughing. 
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